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Behind every Cat Lift Truck is 
a staff of expert nitpicker s. 





And CAT is the name 
For extra lift truck value. 

They probe. They measure. They 
test. Even' day. And sometimes 
late into the night They're 
never satisfied And that's 
why they work lor us. We 
make Caterpillar Lift Trucks. 

Our designers test their 
ideas before \vv put them into 
production. Our engineers pick the 
strongest, most suitable materials. Our 
quality control experts make sure every part — 
targe or small — meets specifications. And our 
dealers keep finding new ways to serve you 
before and after a sale 

We believe the result is the best lift truck 
value available. Gas-powered. LP gas. Diesels 
Or electric 4 ; Pneumatic or cushion tire. 
Manual power shift or hydrostatic transmis- 
sion. Whatever your need, we make the best 

We've built a reputation for top quality and 
extra value. And we plan to keep it that way. 

CATERPILLAR 




■nairlCdhPf^w TwMb 



Fmi P«rif Support: One of ihc many 
CAT PLUS service* ottered by your CuierpHlur 
t Ifl TtmcI Heater For hit name, call (00/447-4700 
■oil free today In niirtoi*. call 8O0/.1?? 4400, 



Do you own a 
small business? 

Go over these 6 questions with 
your group insurance agent. 

If you dorit get 6 "Besses- 
call Allstate. 



CLIP HERE 



1* Does my present group 
Major Medical benefit keep on. 
paying, no matter how expen- 
sive the illness or accident be- 
comes? 

2. Does my present basic med- 
ical expense insurance pay the 
very first dollar (so I pay no de- 
ductible) for expenses such as 
surgery, room and board, 
X-ray and lab, and in-hospital 
doctor fees? 

3. Is my present plan designed 
to pay up to 95% of hospital 
expenses? 

4. Does my present plan cover 
all X-rays and lab tests other 
than routine physical exams? 

5- Does my present plan pro- 
vide disability income protec- 
tion to help replace my em- 
ployees' paychecks and mine? 

6. Does my present plan pro- 
vide coverage for maternity 
expenses? 
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How to answer ** Yes' 



to every one, 

You'll be able to answer "Yes" to all 
these questions— and quite a few more— 
if you have the Allstate Small Employer 
Group Medical Plan A, with disability 
income, maternity expense coverage, and 
life insurance. We alto offer alternative 

Slana. All include life and accidental 
eath and dismemberment insurance. 

What do we call 
a "small" business? 

At least three employees (including 
yourself), and fewer than 26. If your 
company fits in here, you're probably 
eligible for an Allstate Small Employer 
Group Plan." 

How to call Allstate. 

Simply look in your phone book under 
"Allstate." An agent will gladly come 
out and talk to you at your convenience. 

See your Allstate agent for costs, details 
of the coverage, exclusions, reductions 
HmitatioriH and terms under which in- 
surance may be continued in force. Or 
just write Allstate. 

•AvjOJitifa in muat ttmlm ia liiulrmn that nullify 



□ /instate 

\bure in good hands. 

All«L»l» In.UtaJKW Co.. AU.Ula Ufa ln.nr.inm Co., North brao*. IL. 



Once...just once 
have the automobile you want. 
The Mercedes-Benz 450 SL. 



YcmVe learned the Lit- J way. 
You've suffered through the rest 
— die cramped, little whippc-ix, the 
bellowing trawlers, the high-strung 
blue bloods. Small wonder that the 
Mercedes-Benz 450SL seems too 
Hood to be true. 

Suspend your skepticism. The 
45QSL can't be tumped in with the 
rest. Conventional sporo cars have 
little in common with tt. You owe it 
to yourself to try the 4505L, 

Anatomy of an ideal 

The 450SL captivate* your ^ernes. 
U\ Mjpjv^seJ to, Your eyes Im^ei on 
the lean body design. 



Settle into the cockpit of this 
MercedevBenz and you immediate- 
ly fed at home. The anatomically 
desiiincd seat cradles you. You read 
critical yauge-s at a glance. 

By design, everything falls into 
place. It's a study in ergonomics. 

Three care in one 

Clearly, this is the complete sport- 
fog automobile. Standard equip- 
ment includes a removable hard- 
top as well as a custom-tailored 
soft top that's always on board. 
Hardtop. Soft top. No top. The 
450SL- practically three curs in onr 
Now, mkti the 450SL on a thor- 
ough test drive. It's rime for the 
moment of truth. Turn die key and 
you dispel the last of your doubts. 
The 450SLV engineering creden- 



tials make it a match for any sport 
ing automobile in the world. 

Go ahead. E 
this Mercedes-l 
nary back toad 



.Joy yourself. Feci 
nz Cum an ordi- 
nto an indelible 



driving 
Perl 



Ride? Handling 7 



Incomparable. And exactly what 
you'd expect from a car whose pro- 
genttors dominated the racing cir- 
cuits of the world. 

At last, it's happened. The car 
you want is here. The Mercedes- 
Ben: 4.50SL But stand forewarned, 
Don't sample the imique 450SL 
until you're really ready 
io buy one. It's that kind 
of automobile. 

Mercedes-Benz 

Engineered like no other car 
in the world. 
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EDITOR'S MEMO 



MARK YOUR 
CALENDARS! 

"200 Years of Prologue ' 

If you would like 
additional information, 
contact the Director of 
Promotion. (202) 659-6183: 
Chamber of Commerce 
of the United Slates. 
1615 H Street N W 
Washington, D C 20062 

April 25 26-27, 1976 

64th Annual Meeting 
Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 
Washington. D. C. 



The Need for Fairness 
in Government Regulation 



A CURIOUS THING is taking place 
along the presidential campaign 
trail Almost all nf the candidate* 
—liberal and middle-of-the-road, as 
well as conservative — have adopted 
as a major theme the idea that gov- 
ernment is too big. 

That's a good sign, but the 
rhetoric of political candidates often 
bears little relation to actual prac- 
tice. So far, there doesn't appear to 
be any tendency for big government 
to ulnw down its efforts to regulate 
everything — especially business. 

For years, business has worried 
about the danger of expansive, ex- 
pensive government. Businessmen 
have been unhappily aware that, 
too often, what should have been 
sensible. enlightened regulation 
has Iwen twisted into stultifying, 
excessive regulation. 

There is one all-important thing 
businessmen and businesswomen 
can do about the ever-growing 
mania in government for regula- 
tion. Donald M Kendall, chairman 
and chief executive officer of Pep- 
sico. Inc., spells this out graphically 
in the article, "How to Halt Ex- 
cessive Government Regulation" 
ipage 20 1 

Business management must 
speak out, he say* "Managers-." he 
explains, "must come out of hiding 
on social question.-, affecting their 
companies and industries, and tiv> 
must play a more active, forthright 
role in public debate." 

It is too easy for businessmen to 
feel sorry for themselves, Mr, Ken- 
dall declares. "IT the Htory of busi- 
ness is not being accurately and 
adequately told, it is the fault of 
business." he warns. 

You will find Mr Kendall's view.-- 
interesting and his advice sound. 



Another article of particular im- 
portance to you is "What the Future 
Holds for Small K',i-m.- --: ' .p.-., 
251 It was written by Carter Hen- 
derson, codirector of the Princeton 
Cenu-r for Alternative Future*. 
Inc., in Princeton, N- J, He discusses 
seven areas he views as critical to 
small business in management 
planning over the next 25 years. 

Since the vast majority of hu>i 




Carter HendiHsofi 

nessea in the U. S, are by definition 
small, anything that affects tin- 
segment of the nation will have a 
far-reaching impact. Also, much of 
what Mr Henderson predicts would 
affect businesses of all skes. So. 
whether vuur firm is large or small, 
you'll he interested in what he has 
to say. 

The business person today oper- 
ates in complex limes, and Mr. 
Henderson feels it is not enough to 
plan ahead just a year or two. 
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REQUEST FOR 



SOCIAL SECURITY NUMHtH 



DATE OF BIRTH 



V..TM 



PWtse send my social security earning* state- 
ment to: 



Address 



City. 



_2ip_ 



Sign mure. 



Sion vtmr own nam* only Ur»d*i ifw law. iniutmaiiori 
in your Social 5*curitv r*eofd n ennlideiniiiil and 
any one wfio srgm wtolher person '» im can IM pf tM - 
cuted If you hm« chanomJ your nam* from thai 
shown an your Social Security card. ptattM copy youf 
ww alinvi! -"uriclly as it ipOMn on Vour card. 




Please send me s subscription to Moneysworth 
indicated below: 

(Check on*) 
□$5 for one year. 

□ $7.60 for 18 MONTHS— PLUS a copy of the 
inTAlUAbli' booklet "Slake Yotir Claim: How to 
Work the Social Security Gold Mine*" 

(Check one) 

□ J enclose payment 

□ Bill to: 
Master Charge # _ 
BankAmerkard t 
Diners Hub # 



Kama 



Addmi 



i 

City State Zip 




|Uwt you ever wandered how much money 
y|H"le Sum it holding in your name, in the Social 
Purity account mm which you've hesn makiry; 
Payments for u.i many year-.'' V.'oiildn'': you hit 
lu know lit hulunce ' Well have il checked for 
sbtolutrly {ret. All you hus-e lo do is follow 
in* knnrociiani below, 

*><: Jir Money sworih , ihc author native, wal- 
*'<i||f[ilof lortrtiKhfly newspaper now read K> 

9m ft KE iff/, «ciUtlc rwMfion-woffins 
JcyiUce, u/ e special!*? in prcienlins shrewd »d- 

no * lo ,wvc rrvof * "riorwy. 
., T »*e ■ took al trie kinds of mnalKtrnlefying. 
■'lin-MllrrL-M Ml das-ton* Il jMu M -i ■ r 1 • . 

Pnnts; 

to tarn lltti on Your S»v*ng» 
A »Tnvd at 50% OH 
S<>, » wnh Best l nvmplm mm l ftrnefils 
Ph *H**tiy in Ma&fca 
^"Amarimi New Two-Enfj'ne Cu 
''^y '.Soldicri Command High Pay 
^eap Life Insurance far Nop -Smokers 
^'fAins Account* that Piy fntereil 
Urn ^rr Stuigte*t with Cm 
* 11 Yum Incredible **150 Home 
t * a * Proof ihat V,unun C Wotk» 
j*°"*l Siiewe ,| ThJ« Cold Remedy 
P^uetible "Do-Ciaod" Viciiwns 
^''iStfaPound 

*** it, Oct 7 BeflKilen fuf the Price of I 
1 <-*flcer Cnntaeiout? SUrlling New find.na.* 

"ff ii" Momryjwotih h>* live wlretparkins: 
ii t [*' '"formation on the current money scene 
srj> ? readers all over (he country into 

Ulr * ardent fan letter* like these: 
isch! T , '" ,ftl " Money swortii. I am SMI 7 
... 1 haiiird ih* Social Seetinry Adinimlm- 
sv™, """"-""^Ni f»>i 18 months, ihrn finally 
*Sa "r " V . Mb *'»»« «d»n:e "By All Mean*. 

. " S- Domptiruei, Waterburv, Conn 
v >«ut ailitlp on the I ST mterest puJ bv 

rrti, '""' kt hi " midc " P"«ible ,ot mc '<» 
Calif 111 ltylr " £>Jf 7 ' i-jm»<»>* 

* ^°" r Jfiilc im air Lire 'InanjrulaT' mules 
™ «n »uoruslicr My wife and I meet $ |00«W» 

• "VftuV run ^olris ir. Iirhrvt itin. bul I 



!u.irc parUyod 11 46 inio SW.000 thanks to your 
irtformalivc arltctc mi hteuking into ml estate " 
ttoivet T. fixrose. Monte>»»tfy. low*. 

• "Your «rrtic-up on rtvcom* a«r*^nn Ua 
ia\ purpose* «jved us ll.HKI llmycar *e ili.in i 
realize retire** uould do thi*."~ Mr. A Un J W 
Lant, Worn? Bay, Cafif, 

• "Vour rctnnimenilulii>n thai readers re- 
duce orlhodonlic bill* by li&vmp the work done 
at o umvrnity dental school saved 1 1 on my 
iburhlL-rMcelh." Walltrt OXOtMtti, Mii. 

• "Your advkc an Social Security midlcd 
in it 53,1 3 S lump-sum cash payment la my wife, 
and 1171 monthly pension. The be-. 1 investment 
I ever mjile was j subsi ripln>n tn Moncytwiulh 

Dr Htmnn W HoHaf. l.e Grmgr, IV. 

• "Thanks lo youi iftlcle 'How lo Buy i New 
fat for SI 25 Ova Order i Cosl, 1 I [ust l«»uulu j 
ITievy at b savinK irut I eontcrvatiwry ntimale at 
$JS(I." Ron Bremen. A nttt. \oy>; 

■ slnneyiwnrth't prrducl ritinps <ure 
lUetch ihc dnllar ) bought the Canonei 3SMM 
ranrel'iruJer tjmm whlsli ynit retommcndcd. 
and taved " Robert D. Goodrich 
Tucson. Arii, 

• "Your otnt'le "How to Vtehi 
,1 rrairiL Ticks't' uifil nic j 



lawyer's fee and a lasfccl ' 

W.R. WtmtebHkkerlk, V. Y. 

• "Yout atlkle on how lo save on a 

I \ u-.irtu! Mrineyiwiwlh surf kiniUstlKU. 
To hold onto the pren i P Alien lUr SlUtienr 
Viilan. HtifJtrvM Catirtt: Arkadeiphla. A tK 

» "Your artltle on 'coupon rcfiiodinj:' e>ii 
my husband and me hoiked un Ibc hobby It 
Pfwtj us ctiouih each year lo pay for our vtct- 
lion " Grace Ellen Fftnfalit; B^nttyn. V Y 

• "You sure did ui a food turn recommend- 
in| MayriDwvT for our mow ftom California la 

Mirtllrvi.l.i Tin hill si.i« i l,;< '.i ■ ■! 1 ( • 
Ihc csllmateV'- Hoituld J Ganu • Ow<tn»in<: 
Minn. 

• "Murwyswiiith's investment news dii- 
patehes enabled me la mak,' .wj M 2m in lev* 
than a year Yours is one of the motl inlellipcnt. 
down-lO'CJith. lo-thcpoinl periodicals I'veasnal 
read." Ruth Pantctl, Yortken, \ Y 

• "Yow iflicl* on TV (ame vhows gave me 
confidence lo |ry fnt "The iin.tHlll Pyramid I 
won SRSO 1 " Ted /ammii Franklin Hqwtrr. 
S Y. 

• "Yout Suggestion thul I use a fake name in 
the phone directory, instead of payirqt tl per 
month far an unlisted number, alone payt for my 
Money twofth subscription several time* over " 
-Cfpfylt B ftuaetl; iVew York, 

• "Youi report that denture* coil only %40 
al Ihe Seiston-Sheaiy Denial Oink of Florence, 
ScMh Cwolina, taved me hundrrdt nl dolluts 
They titled me up In 24 hours and I completed 
Hie entire procedure during a taxation lo Hor- 
ida "-Mri H. hrruccio. FrtckilHe.Fa. 

» Mi>nr> >i*Hffih t\ i])llv n.-imed In pjr.i 
phr.ise Churchill, 'Nevsn have so many paid so 
iiiile for so mmh" Atpem runhurfii fs 
At you can see. reading Money ssvsarth h like 
tn-niit born wiih a silver spoon in your mouth It 
ii ibiclule protect wo ajtuinst i he ups and downs 

of economic fortune. 

The price of a one-year *un«criptln«t at OSL Y 

S3! 

To enter your tubwription and obtain tlw 
tuljncc of your Social *iecuriiy jccuunl for 
which iherr u no chjtrge - limply fill out both 
coupons ml lite poilage-free reply ■ ml i m ■ 
this pjiiie, or nn the coupon below, and mad Ihem 
to Moaeyiwofth, 251 W J7th St.. New York. 
N Y 10014. tf you Like, well hill your credit 
card account, 

Wt ihink ysTu're eoinfi lo I* ASTOV\DED 
by the m.'c .rl lbc irj lance I'ncle 5«»m i* bcjldinu 
iitv in youi n.imc 

' ''•j-*J ■ Jf 4>ntr Mailing I (lex i»u- 



flCQuCST FOR 
STATEMENT 



~*^JJ^7~" SUBSCRIPTION 



761 «e*7T <,7 ST 



new vo«k ioor9 



SUBSCRIPTION 
ORDER FORM 



Sot till Srmifiiy hJumbcr 









Date of Birth 


Mnnrh 


D.iy 


YEBjr 



Please send my Social Secunty earnmps sialc- 
ment lo: 



Vim*-. 



Addrctv. 



fits . 



Slate . 



*>P. 



ura 

Slip S4M** <**/i ft*ITM nfWtf U^SSM SSSS *li^WianWI (ft fiw 
tlMial SSmwtily Wml ii AaH"idi^r1Ul *r*A n*4k **V> v^v 

wwfltvr ywn ft m ' ■ i*t* ha pct^ar iiun fl 1 mw Ismi ch«^wf 
iniw n m]m inm* ihM dvmri lit *i)ui Sikujl SMurJIy imtf 



(tease send mt a lubsvcriplion lo Moneys- 
ss-oTlb ,i. liiii^ -,h:J !vhm 

fCVifffc one! 

Q J5 for one year 

i I J 7.50 for I K .HI H N MOM US ..I Von 
eysworlh Pl.LS a .'tipy nf the booklet all of 
\nii-nca a talking about, "Stake Yout Claim' 
How loKork the Social Security Gold Mine." 
(Check attrf 

□ I enclose payment □ Sdl »; 

Master Cltarge * . 

hank Amen card » 

Omen Oub # . 

N^me 



Vldrrti 



t if, . 



"lUic 



/.P. 



Lisvw^l g M U n n iMe* 1* < m. 'i «l t t>«Sc«"jrS ist^fc***l 
si i *«wti a c-w>^n o«ie« awn w»n m •» f J»« SM 

Iwr 1 UW1 it* ■WkivMlflMIIS lilmTl *^>£m w *"-rw Wi m 'i M iw 
•U OlW* Xwl nj< tw twii<M W I** si WW »"i V> "» 



l'1r jir allnw I'fi weeks fur delivers . 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 



BY JOHN COSTELLO 
Assoc 1 ,1:5 Foilnf 



A Proposed Tax Change That Could Jolt You 



"It's the biggest sleeper in the bill," 
says one expert. 

He refers to a kicker in the so- 
called Tax Reform Act of 1975. The 
bill has passed the House and Is 
now before the Senate 

The sleeper is □ proposed change, 
little noticed outside Washington. II 
would put a limit, generally ot $12,000 
a ye3r, on nonbusiness merest de- 
ductions for federal income taxes. 

"At first blush." one tax authority 
says, "thai proposed change doesn't 
sound too bad. But when you crank 
Inflation Inlo the calculations, it's 
chilling." 

Deductible nonbusiness I nterest in- 
cludes interest on home loans, auto 
and home appliance loans, personal 
loans, installment purchases, vaca- 



tion loans, boat loans, and student 
loans. Also, interest on investments 
in rental and vacation homes. 

And even that does not exhaust 
I he list 

Under the new tax Mil, H. R. 10612. 
all that Interest expense would be 
subject lo an annual limit ot 512,000. 

An example of how the ceiling 
could soon pinch home-buyers is 
given by a real estate man. 

"The house that sold for $29,900 In 
1963 cosis $75,000 today," he says. 
"At least, that's Irue in Washington. 
0. C, and the price difference may 
be even greater in other growing ur- 
ban areas. 

"In a few more years, that $29,900 
homo will sell for $100,000. Inflation 
will lake care of that." 




manufacturing e stabl ishments 
than any other 
southeastern state! 

Florida's positive attitude ot encouraging new business is 
showing exciting results. Florida now ranks second in the 
U.S. in new business incorporations, and our industrial 
employment in a recent to year period rose 63% (also 
second nationally}. 

"THE BUSINESS OF AMERICA IS BUSINESS" was true 
when Calvin Coolidge said it in 1925 and is even more true 
today Our business is encouraging new business to come 
to Florida and we'd like to demonstrate to you why industry 
Is finding Florida so desirable, and show you what Florida 
has to offer m terms of yoirr specific requirements 




i hh>;i»;i 

WE RE MORE THAN SUNSHINE 



Pto*s* *nfs or can. 

Jc* Hennessy, Director 

Division & Economic Dtfvakjoffwfil 

Flonda Department o< Gommeroa 

'07 West Gaines Strew ftoom 73tn<B 

TailinasM* Florida 3/ >:u 

(904)468-&0/ 



If you buy a $100,000 house and 
have an $50,000 mortgage, soy, el 
9.5 percent, you pay $7,600 annual 
interest on the home loan alone. 

"Add up other interest expense," 
a tax man says, "and il doesn't take 
long to bump up against the ceiling." 

Under current law, there is gen- 
erally no limit on the nonbusiness 
interest deduclion. To see how (he 
change would affect yog, check line 
20 of Schedule A ot your federal In- 
come lax return. 

What tay behind the move for the 
change? Here's how a House com- 
mittee report puts It: 

"Interest on borrowing should not 
be deductible where the loan pro- 
ceeds are spent for Hems of a luxury 
nature 

"In other words, where the loan is 
used for personal purposes to pro- 
vide a taxpayer wllh a standard or 
living which is clearly oul of the or- 
dinary, a deduction should not be 
available for interest paid on the 
loan." 

Killing Two Birds 
With One Stone 

Nond I sen mi nation la not only a 
virtue. 
It s the few, 

Many businesses use an adequate 
phrase to describe their allegiance 
lo It. Namely: "We are an equal op- 
portunity employer." 

"The Allom alive," a lively conserv- 
ative journal devoted to democracy 
and the private enterprise system, 
goes a little further. 

It Is. according to Its masthead: 
Published remarkably without re- 
gard lo race, color, croed, or (most 
redundanlly ol all) national origin — 
and yes, sex. even sex." 

That disclaimer should take care of 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, Ihe Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the Justice Department's Civil 
Rights Division, the Commission on 
Civil Rights, and the Labor Depart- 
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TWO NEW SMALL CARS 
FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
HELP YOUR FLEET IN BIG WAYS! 

The standard cars of the future ... the new Plymouth Volare and Dodge Aspen 
are now available to qualified buyers on the Chrysler Corporation Fleet Purchase Program. 



Big -Car Satisfaction 

Chrysler Corporation has taken 1he 
things people wanted In big cars and 
engineered ihem Into two new kinds of 
small cars Dodge Aspen and ftyrnoufh 
Vota^ Tbey offer big- car ride with a totally 
new suspension. And Ihev rtvai big-car 
quiet wflh new sound- deadening 
systems Ftus you can add alt (he 
important options to match the comfort 
and convenience of a big car Ai .d !' - 
price and cost of operation might be 
the biggest surprise of all. 
Big-Car Comfort, .SmaD Size! 
Aspen and Volare are Ihe products of 
vears of intensive Chrysler Corporation 
design and testing With Ihe* roomy 
interiors and exctusrve isolated transverse 
suspension they are as comfortable 
and ride more like a fun -size car 
Low Operating Cost,., 
Chrysler's famous Slant-6 has been 
improved for even better fuel economyt 
Cut your maintenance costs with a vHually 
mantenance-free electronic voltage 
regulator, electronic Ignition mat eliminates 



points and condenser, and a torque 1 < ■• 
transmission with no service recommended 
under normal driving conditions. 
How Do You Quality Jo Buy"? 
If you presently have as few as ten 
vehicles regis'ered m your name, you 
qualify far Chrysler Caporcrtton's gener- 
ous Beet allowances [They can be in any 
combination of cars or trucks and need 
not be Chrysler products,] 
What Do You Nave To Do? 
See your Cnrys^-Ptyrrouth or Dodge 
Deder new. Incidentally, he's also got 
some great fleet buys on larger Chrysler 
bull cars, plus vans and trucks! 
AND HESES THE "CLINCHER!" 
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DRIVE A COMPANY' LEASED CART 

Make your next choice Votare or Aspen, the 
stcindard-stze core of the future that are big 
on room, mileage, ride ond rood ability 
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menl's Employment Standards Ad- 
ministration, 
Maybe others. 

But probably not the United Stales 
Fish and Wildlife Service or the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. 

Still, who's perfect? 

What Every Woman 
Manager Should Know 

To get promoted, women must 
compete— not just cooperate. 

That's the advice ihey gel rrom 
DeeAnne Rosenberg, training consul- 
tant, at popular American Manage- 
ment Associations seminars. 

Women (ace special pitfalls, she 
adds, that men escape Among the 
problems are: 

• Token promotions. 

• Fancy, but empty, titles. 

■ Becoming an executive mascot. 

Here's advice that Ms. Rosenberg 
gives women about those problems 
ano about how to handle them: 

"To escape a dead-end, token pro- 



motion go to your boss with a brief 
job description and ask him how you 
can improve your performance. In- 
volve him. keep him posted on your 
progress, and give him credit for It. 

'Then he'll have a vested interest 
In your performance." 

Why can accepting a fancy title be 
a mistake? 

"First of all." she says, "the wom- 
an must recognize that it means Hi- 
de — and she's going nowhere. Often, 
she's put In a brand-new, shiny job 
that never existed before. 

Like equal employment oppor- 
tunity coordinator. There's no yard- 
stick for performance in that job. 

"The woman should aim for a job 
with an old, rusty title — like foreman 
Everyone has a pretty good Idea of 
what a foreman is— and what's ex- 
pected of him. 

"The job has some benchmarks by 
which success can be measured." 

Decision-making, consultant flos- 
enberg saya, is a skill women can 
laam only by doing. 

"That's why executive mascots 
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OWMNG YOUR OWN EXKUTONE PHONE SYSTEM 
CAN SAVE YOU MORE THAN JUST 



You may beintoHemad in itftepnono 
interconnect systems because Ihey otter such 
attractive cost savings Bui Eieojtonc phone 
ByafcWTUi otter savings and a great deal mow 

Wiih the unique Eaeculone teigphorve 
Shown here, you can improve business 
c?mmunicat)onsm many wars For sua™ p«? 
you can forwai d cait&. set up conference calls 
locate people, automatically ramp on a r>i i';y 
line -all with push button speed 

So if you re investigating phone systems 
that can save you money connect with 
rixecuione We have a broad hneol phone 
systems that suit arty nood, whethur you have 
live or six phones or huraMB Wail coupon 
tof full inlormajton 
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never learn il," she adds. "Managers 
never give them a chance to mak© 
decisions. Executive mascots are 
ornamental. 

"I tell a woman to fry to find out 
what duties her boss puts off — thai 
means he hates to do them — and lo 
ask to do them for him. 

"Usually, he'll leap at the chance 
to unload, Then you have some solid 
responsibilities." 

The woman manager's reward? 

"Avoiding the sleeping beauly 
syndrome," Ms. Rosenberg says, 
"where she dreams on, doing her 
job. waiting for the boss to notice 
and promote her." 

The age of discovery. Ma. Rosen- 
berg says. Is over. 

Tipping and Tippling 
at Business Lunches 

Businessmen don't overdo lunch- 
time Imbibing. 

Only half order a drink at all. Only 
one out of six has more drinks than 
one. 

They're standard tippers, too. 
Nearly eight out of ten leave 15 per- 
cent; most of the rest tip ten percent. 

These statistics show up In a sur- 
vey made by the Dartnell Institute of 
Business Research. Executives were 
also asked what they spend on them- 
selves af a lunch where business is 
discussed. 

Here's how ihey replied: 
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Whatever the business lunch costs, 
it's worth It, most managers believe. 
Asked how effective these lunches 
are, they replied: 

Fwcwil 

Vary efftctnc 1J 
Somwhil elective 11 
Sddem efltctivt 9 

Elmer Leterman, who has been de- 
scribed as one of the world's best 
salesmen, holds a stronger view. 

"Anyone who ha3 lunch by him- 
self," he says, "is wasting time." 
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Greyhound's 

NEXT BUS OUT 

service 

TO ALL AMERICA 

Is now available 

FROM ALL AMERICA. 

Greyhound s expedited Next Bus Out service to all America is now available horn 
every community served by Greyhound, which means [his special handling service is 
probably available from a location near you 

Anywhere Greyhound goes your shipments can go— prepaid. C O D . or colled 
Pick the bus you wanl and bring your shipment (up Id 100 lbs . up to 24" x 24"x45". 
sorry, no lot shipments on Next Bus Out) to the Package Express counter at least H 
hour before scheduled departure time Greyhound guarantees your shipment will 
go on that bus and gel special handling all along the way I' there's any delay. For 
almost any reason, we'll automatically refund the special handling charge In many 
cases Greyhound 5 Next Bus Out service is Just as Quick or quicker than air priority 
services and costs far less For most shipments going up to 500 miles we schedule 
rvexl day service Many shipments arrive m hours. 

Whether you ask tor Next Bus Out service or use our regular economy service wo II 
notify the person on the olher end when your package arrives, II you d like the 
added convenience of door-lo-ooor service, call Counc Sc-rvjces. a service ol 
An Courier International Inc., toll tree at 800-526-6077 , tor guaranteed pick-up and 
delivery Greyhound Package Express hasaM America wailing for you Irom all America 
I'CHocHw F»t>r«ir» m. »»7* lubiect io government approval i 
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lake this Canon check list 

Jkrf% m ■ m (and see how it compares to 

W%J%Jm vVlflvl plain paper copiers) 

Canon sNP-L7 and NP-70 plain paper copiers can reduce your overall 
copying costs— and at the same time give you copies that look like printed material. 

^^^^^Check below to see if your copier meets Canon's 
|l standards on costs and quality. 
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BY JAMES J. KILPATRICK 



Finding a Postal Service Solution 



Back in March of 1661, the found- 
ing fathers of the late Confeder- 
ate States Qt America began drawing 
up a constitution for their infant re- 
public. Whatever may be said of their 
conduct In other areas, they knew 
their business when it came to draft- 
ing a governmental charter. They 
eliminated same ol the most bother- 
some clauses of the U. S. Constitu- 
tion, and they tossed m a lew ideas 
o[ their own. In Article I, Section 5 
dealing with legislative powers, they 
authorized the Confederate Con- 
gress; 

"To establish post-officus and 
post-routes: but the expenses of the 
Post-office Department, alter the first 
day of March in the year of our Lord 
1863. shall be paid oul of Its own 
revenues." 

The clause may explain why the 
Confederacy collapsed in the spring 
of 1865. The notion thai a post office 
department cart pay its expenses out 
Of its own revenues has proved to be 
no more than a romantic southern 
dream. In the case of the United 
States Postal Service, the dream has 
became a nightmare. 

Four and a half years after the old 
U. S. post Office Department was 
transformed into a new quasi-private 
corporation, a melancholy picturv 
has emerged, Poor as the service 
may have been in 1971. In the view 
oi many observers the service Is 
worse now. Beyond question, ihe 
service Is more costly. If the Postal 
Service were a truly private corpora- 
'*ort, it would be headed (or the bank- 
ruptcy courts. To be sure, ll is not 
a wholly private corporation: that is 
°na of its problems — perhaps Its 
m ost serious problem. The Postal 
Service Is charged wilh a vast, 
sprawling, Indispensable operation. 
Either Congress nor the customers 
can fj nc t much to praise In the pres- 



ent performance. A new postal policy 
is becoming imperative. 

Five years ago, when Congress 
was considering the Postal Service 
act, proponents of reorganization 
rested their case on three hopelul 
assumptions — that postal volume 
would continue to increase, that 
mechanization would solve the worst 
inefficiencies, and that business man- 
agement would prove successful. 
Alas, the hopes have proved vain. 

The U. S. Poslal Service continues 
to carry an awesome volume of 
mail — 89 billion pieces In fiscal '75. 
But that volume is less than the vol- 
ume of 1974: It Is lass. even, than the 
volume of 1973. Excapl for second- 
class mall, every significant class of 
mail Is trending downward. 

A number ol factors account for 
the discouraging trend. Congress 
may be able to rewrite the laws of 
continuing postal service, but Con- 
gress cannot amend the law of di- 
minishing returns. The recent rale In- 
crease on first-class mail from ten to 
13 cents will provide an Increase in 
revenue, but it will do little to im- 
prove the bottom line. Business 
houses everywhere are turning to 
other means of distributing bills and 
circulars. The U S. government itself 
is promoting electronic banking of 
Social Security chocks. Wholly per- 
sonal mall declines — partly as & con- 
sequence ol declining literacy, partly 
because of low-prlcod tBlephonu 
service. The old Post Office Depart- 
ment used to dominate the business 
of parcel delivery. No more. Private 
companies, chiefly United Parcel 
Service, have 70 percent of that busi- 
ness now. 

Mechanisation has increased. At 
the time ol the changeover, machines 
were processing 25 percent of the 
volume. Lost year, the figure was 



about 60 percent Unhappily, the ex- 
pected economies have not materi- 
alized. Exclusive of part-time, substi- 
tute employees, there were 546,000 
regular postal employees in 1971; 
the regular payroll numbers 5S9.DOO 
now. Many of the newly Invented ma- 
chines are stunningly expensive, and 
the Postal Service has suffered for 
want of investment capital. A study 
has indicated the Postal Service lags 
far behind the major utilities In capi- 
tal invesiment per worker. 

Back in 1971, there was a great 
hope that businesslike management 
would solve everything. The cry was' 
Down with politicians; lot business- 
men do the job. For those of us who 
enthusiastically raised that cry, it is 
especially painful To acknowledge 
that business management has no1 
solved much of anything. Since July. 
1971, ihe Poslal Service has had 
Ihree different postmasters general — 
Winton Blounl. Elmer T Klassen. and 
the Incumbent Benjamin F. Ballar. 
(Irony of ironies, a few weeks ago, 
the Poslal Service returned a letter 
properly addressed to Mr. Blount 
In Montgomery, Ala., marked ad- 
dressee unknown ") Three lop depu- 
ties also have come and gone along 
with platoons of assistant postmas- 
ters general. The House Post Office 
Committee has called the turnover 
intolerable. 

In fairness to harassed executives 
I who have struggled lutilely with 
postal problems, it has to be specu- 
lated that no one else could have 
solved these problems either From 
the beginning, the Postal Service has 
been only a quasi -private corpora- 
tion, but it has been characterized 
by a small amount of private and a 
vast el y ti l ol quasi, Even so modest a 
business innovation as a rental 
photo-copying machine, on which the 
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Postal Service was earning a million 
dollars a year, ran into congressional 
opposition Desperate lor increased 
revenues, the Postal Service had to 
wait 17 months to win approval of a 
first-class Increase from six to eight 
cents; then It had lo wait 23 months 
on its petition lo go From eight to ten. 

Even so, l he business managers q> 
the Postal Service are fairly sub- 
ject to question on the labor con- 
tracts that they signed. Wages and 
salaries make up 86 percent of Ihe 
operating budget. Four major unions 
are involved — the clerks, with 306,- 
000 members; the letter carriers, with 
196.000: the rural employees, who 
have 53,000; and the mall handlers, 
with 39.000. The union leadership is 
strong, shrewd, and savvy. Poslaf 
union members' wages were pushed 
up 60 percent In the period 1970-75. 
In thiB same period, wage rates for 
federal civilian workers went up 33 
percent. The typical mail carrier now 
starts at $1 1,444 a year. The mean 
salary is S13.800. The union contract 
provides built-in cost-of-iivjnd in- 
creases, and il forbids layoffs. 

Mix all these ingredients together, 
boil over Ihe fires of inflation, and 
what yau get is; red ink. The Postal 
Service ran up a deficit In fiscal 75 
of 3939 million, more than double its 
deficit for fiscal 74. Even wilh the 
rale Increases of January, the deficit 
for fiscal 76 will be at least a billion 
dollars. The projected deficit for fis- 
cal '77 is a billion more. 

What to do7 The U. S. Postal Ser- 
vice, like Ihe Post-office Department 
of Ihe late Confederacy, is under a 
mandate to break even. That was the 
whole idea of (he 1971 reorganiza- 
tion. The Postal Service is not sup- 
posed to lose money indefinitely; 
eventually, it Is supposed tg earn 
money. 

The classic alternatives are two In 
number Increase revenues, lower 
costs. Already thore is talk — it is 
mostly pessimistic talk — of further 
increases In postage rates. Mr. Bai- 
lar publicly has raised the possibility 
of a rata of 15 to 17 cents on a first- 
class letter in 1977. Ha has held out 



the possibility of a 23-cent rete by 
1931. Over the anguished outcry of 
newspaper and magazine publishers, 
he intends to press forward with the 
phasing In of higher second-class 
rates. 

Bui Ihe drawbacks to additional 
rate increases are apparent in the 
downward Irend of volume. Higher 
rates will drive publishers, shippers, 
and business houses Into other sys- 
tems of delivery. The prospects for 
a significant reduction in costs are 
almost as dismal. Because post 
offices must be manned and mail 
routes must be carried, Ihe number 
ol regular employees cannot be 
greatly reduced. As an economy 
measure, the Postal Service would 
dearly tove to close about 12,000 of 
its 18 000 third-class and fourth-class 
post offices. The General Accounting 
Office has grandly recommended this 
draconian whack: such closings 
would save S100 million a year. The 
Postal Service cannot proceed so 
magisterially: li has closed only 300 
small offices In the past four years. 

A more likely economy lies in ol.m- 
Ination of Saturday deliveries. 
Here, the saving is estimated at S3S0 
million a year. The squawk. 11 Is 
thought, would be perhaps not un- 
bearably loud. Many business offices 
already are closed on Saturdays: the 
public is generally conditioned to Lhe 
idea of weekend suspension of most 
governmental services. The publish- 
ers of daily newspapers doubtless 
would howl, but other mail users 
might not greslly object. 

Costs could atso be cut In other 
ways, chiefly a further increase in 
mechani ration and a more efficient 
assignment of postal personnel If 
postal patrons could be persuaded to 
use one or two standard envelopes 
only and to inscribe proper zip codes 
In large and legible numbers, the 
marvelous scanning and sorting ma- 
chinos could do a marvelous job. 
Unhappily, postal patrons show no 
real for regimentation. The Postal 
Service Is having some success, but 
only modes! success, In personnel 
transfers. The service also is reduc- 



ing Us overtime costs, and m has gut 
the number of substitute employees 
from 183,000 in 1971 to 143.000 in 
1975. Despite everything, the red Ink 
flaws While volume goes down, the 
number of delivery points goes up 
four percent a year. By 1981, if noth- 
ing changes, the projected deficit 
will climb to $6 billion. 

One approach — It is the approoch 
urged by libertarians — la to get the 
government out of the mail-handling 
business altogether. The Idea would 
be to turn the whole works over to 
competitive private enterprise. II is 
an exhilarating idea, packed with 
theoretical appeal. It would be In- 
teresting to see what the best brains 
in Ihe trucking, publishing, di&tribii 
tive, and warehousing industries 
cclild Come up with. 

The opposite approach — it is the 
approach lhe discouraged House of 
representatives twice has seemed 
lo favor— is to dissolve the quasi- 
private corporation, admit defeat, and 
put Ihe malls back in a governmental 
post office department. This would 
bring back the old evils, as they are 
thought, of political patronage and 
constant congressional oversight: 
but this approach also would restore 
the old concept that postal service is 
a governmental service In a class 
with education, public welfare, and 
national defense. Thai Is to say, pos- 
lal service would not be concerned 
with profits or deficits; postal rev- 
enues would go to the general fund, 
and the general fund would be 
tapped for the total bill. 

The third approach Is simply to 
drift along In the olci Confederate 
dream — to pursue 3ome ultimate goal 
of pay-as-we-go This has ton appeal 
that so often goes wllh inaction, but 
it confuses illusion with reality. We 
need sorely to think upon these 
things. At the moment, we have no 
very good policy. Wo have no very 
good service; eilhar. 
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Now there is a special kind of protection for business owners. 



" * c.WU'd a Krntprr Busincssownon 
Policy. 

And it'* the most simple, most com< 
prehcn*i vw package policy we kntrsv of. 

^hiit's so good about our policy? 

There is no < mnsiir.ini r It you Livi- ,i 
•OiSi. we ll pay 100% of that row, minus 
V'Mir uVdut.tihlv.The full replacement 

! mi ItuiltliriR anil i orients 

to your policy limits. 
If your business cannot operate 
hecause of djtnjui' I rum .in insured 
I*ril, your income is protected up to 
'■■vi'lve months 

^1 automatic inflation Ku.irtl on 
buildings anrl .in automarn niMl 
season nuard on inventory J"-* buHl 

the fiolit \ 



And you can budget your payment * 
either monthly nr annually 

WKu is I he fcimpii C a\.itr> '. 

We're the Kemper Insurance 
Conip.mn -, Virf \\>- \o liecn ndmR 
hard to protect our customers for 
over 60 years. 

I si mil I hi- rn.iri >n I hh ksliin is an 
irulepenilenl insurant!- agent He's an 
impartial judge at your imur.iro e 
needs because hedoesn I sscirk for 
us I le works for you. 
For more informal ion about the 

Kemper Husinessrmrne, I 1 1 1 1 s Till out 

the coupon or call one of the inde- 
pendent agents or brokers whet 
represents Kemper I lies te lisi.i*1 in 
the Yellow Pages 
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We're with you for ihc long ride, 



FERTILIZER 



one of the basic world needs 
for which the demand continues 

to grow* 



And because we own and operate 
Agrico Chemical Company, one of 
the world's largest and most successful 

fertilizer companies, 
fertilizer is one of the basic reasons 
behind our 12 consecutive years 
of record growth and earnings. 

Like more details on this $1.5 billion company. 7 

Write: 

Corporate Communications 
Tlu Williams Companies 

320 South Boston 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 7-tlOI 




Agrico Chemical Company • Williams Energy Company ■ Williams Exploration Company 
• Williams Pipe Line Company ■ Edgcomb Steel Company ■ Steel Safes Corporation 



SOUND OFF TO THE EDITOR 



Should We Leave the United Nations? 



Thiriy-one years ago, (ho United 
Nations was launched, sending 
hopes lor peace among nalions to 
euphoric heights. 

Well, ihlngs haven't worked out so 
well. Since Ihe day the UN Charter 
was signed in San Francisco, there 
has been a long series of wars and 
military incursions. 

With the admission of dozens o( 
newly created countries (o the UN in 
ihe 1&60's and early 1970's, Ihe Unit- 
ed States increasingly came under 
attack in the UN General Assembly, 
U S. views now are almost auto- 
matically in the minority in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, where each of the 144 
member countries has an equal vote 
regardless of size, although a two 
thirds ma|oriiy is required on Im- 
portant questions. 



In the 15-momber Socurity Council, 
which has the primary responsibility 
ior peacekeeping, any one ol five 
permanent members — Red China, the 
Soviet Union, Francs, and Britain, in 
addition to the U. S. — can uoe a veto 
to block effective action. 

The Unitpd States conlrlbuted 
$81.3 million to the regular United 
Nations budget last year. That's 25 
percent. The United States contrib- 
uted an estimated S450 million, or 27 
percent, to ihe total United Nations 
outlay, which Includes peacekeeping 
force costs In several countries and 
Ihe costs ol special programs and 
agencies whose assigned goals are 
human bpltormo':! in various fields. 

Some Americans now question 
whether the U- 5- should stay In the 
United Nations, citing Ihe UN's fre- 



quent anil-American stance arv: 
America's oversize share of UN 
expenses. 

Many olhers say there are solid 
reasons for staying In. Among the 
reasons: The U, S. is aiding in main- 
taining a needed world forum where 
American views, too, are heard. An 
American exit from an organisation 
which the* U, S, helped found would 
appear to be sour grapes The UN 
provides a locale for multilateral di- 
plomacy. UN peacekeeping forces 
have performed effectively in Cyprus, 
the Congo, and the Middle East And 
many of Ihe UN's special programs 
and agencies dealing wilh such mnt- 
ters as food, health, and law of the 
seaa do their Jobs well. 

Should the United States leave the 
United Nations? What do you think? 
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SOUND OFF RESPONSE 



A Shorter Workweek Is Given Short Shrift 



Should we have a 35-hour work- 
week? Nine out ol ten Nation's 
Busin&ss readers responding lo 
that "Sound OH to the Editor" ques- 
tion, posed in January, say no. 

The AFL-ClO is urging Congress 
to consider reducing the 40-hour 
standard without reducing wages 
and benefits In order "to increase 
leisure, to Improve the quality of life, 
and to create additions' job oppor- 
tunities" 

Dwayne C- Zengor, president, )n- 
termountein Appliance Supply Corp., 
Sail Lake Cily. is among those who 
disagree with the labor organization. 
"Without reduced wages and bene- 
fits," he says, "the cost to business 
would go up — substantially. In some 
casos — causing more Inflation and 
Increased costs to consumers. Costs 
of small businesses Increased far 
too much during the past two years, 
and this would force some out of 
business." 

Virginia O Hayes, president, C. I. 
Hayes, Inc., Cranston, R. L, says: "A 
mandatory 3S-hour week would only 
cripple profitable concerns. Fixed 
employee costs — insurance, disabili- 



p. R, Aim i, « vice 
president of Rand 
McNally & Co., Chicago, 
say i his firm finds 
that a 35-hour week 
raises costs to the 
point where plants 
may "have difficulty 
keeping open." 



ly payments, taxes — would increase 
because moro employees would be 
needed to produce the same amount 
of goods. Probably, increased prices 
would begin to reduce the demand 
for goods, and the vtc/oua recession 
cycle would start all over again." 

"Since business is tied to produc- 
tion and production to time, either 
wages must be reduced or prices 





raised," says Lyie Fugleberg. presi- 
dent. Fugleberg Koch Associates, 
Orlando. Fla. "The first Is not pos- 
sible because most workers are hav- 
ing difficulty now contending with 
living at today's prices. The latter 
will simply boost inflation," 

Steven A, Segal, president, North 
American Products Corp., Atlanta, 
feels that "a shorter workweek will 
not increase productivity per hour 
worked, and the amount of goods 



Oorothy d. Pressor, 
executive vice 
president, E, J, 
Prefer & Co., Inc., 
Charlotte, says that 
a SS-hour week would 
be inflationary, and 
wage costs already 
are loo high. 



and services will be reduced. Exlra 
iocs will not be created, but higher 
prices will." 

"We need a 35-hour week like we 
need another massive rise in Infla- 
tion, and that is just about all such 
a move would evoke.'' says William 
Cosulas, president. Bonanza Bever- 
age Co., Las Vegas. "Cutting the 
workweek would encourage workers 
to seek additional part-lime work for 
added Income and could well keep 
some of the unemployed from get- 
ting Jobs. What is needed is more 
production in any given period, so 
wages could rise without causing 
additional inflation." 

"f do not accept the idea that 
prosperity is created by either non- 
productive labor or enforced Idle- 
ness." says Dan P Norrls. a vice 
president of Brown and Caldwell, 
Eugene, Ore, "At the proper time, 
prosperity will bring the 35-hour 
week. It will not work In reverse." 

Robert E. Adams, general manager 
and a vice president of Alabama Oil 
Co. of North Alabama, Inc., Hunts- 



vllle, Is also against shortening the 
workweek. "With the already exist- 
ing coffee breaks, extra holidays on 
long weekends, sick leave, extended 
vacations, and many other fringe 
benefits, it appears to me that we 
are lucky to get 35 hours of produc- 
tion now." he says. 

Thomas Ft. Henderson, president, 
Schwab Safe Co.. Inc.. Lafayette, 
Inrf , feels that "we have enough 
leisure time now. Quality of life can 
deteriorate with too Utile gainful 
work and too much leisure time," 

However, Dr. Arthur P. Bakor. Bak- 
er Clinic. Detroit, favors the pro- 
posed shorter workweek. "Most peo- 
ple spend their whole life working, 
but they're not living," he says. "To 
get a good work force producing 
good products, people have to be In 
a solid physical and mental state. 
Being overloaded and overworked 
decreases the chances of being In 
this stale." 

W. J, De Lorrell, Jr.. regional man- 
ager. Valuation Counsefors. Inc., Los 
Angeles, also votes for a 35-hour 



Ralph A. Trail, an 
assistant vice 
president. 
Oppenheimer 
Industries, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., 
favors o 35-hour 
workweek spread 
over four day it. 



workweek, adding that the working 
hours should be spread over four 
days. "Studies and personal investi- 
gation Indicate equal or Increased 
productivity In a shorter week." ho 
says, "The key Is uniformity through- 
out Ihe business community. With- 
out uniformity, (he shorter week must 
fall." He adds that a 35-hour week 
"may result in elimination of non- 
productive make-work and decrease 
the unemployment rolls." 
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the waste watchers 
and see how the right paper service 
can give you more for your 
maintenance dollar. 



Bigger is better. 

When It comes to saving mainte- 
nance lime, a bigger paper service 
is almost always better. And Fort 
Howard has a bigger paper service 
tor almost every need. 

Like a large-roll tissue service 
and a large-roll towel service thai 
cuts changing lime almost in half. 
And a folded towel service thet 
uses a larger cabinet to cut refills 
and reduce refilling time. 




Billow* Tissue is bigger. 

Take our Billow tissue, tor example- 
It has 1800 sheets In each roll. Yet it 
win fit on most fixtures thai hold 
a standard 1000-sheet roll of tissue. 

The result? Your maintenance 
man has to come around less often. 
So he has more t ime 1o r other duties. 
Be a waste watcher. 
Call your Fort Howard distributor 
end become a waste watcher. Before 
another minute slips away. 



Fort Howard Paper 

Gtntrn Bay, Wistfln*!* £430$ ■ 



The Waste Watchers. 
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Too Many Lawyer-Legislators? 



t is impossible for Congress to bo 
representative of, and responsive to, 
the various interests in this coun- 
try—business, agriculture, etc. — 
when most members of the national 
legislature lire lawyer*. 

Tf we are lo achieve n (.'oiiffresH 
representative of nil tlm [jonple, we 
oiuot elect senator* and representa- 
tives from all u r nik.q of life. Only tlien 
eon we expect to have a balanced 
budget and a government of the peo- 
ple. I urm> business leaden*, farmers, 
Construetmii wnrkr-r.-. inrl individuals 
in all other phases of American life 
to run far public office. I would also 
urgo votes against lawyers seeking 
office. In (his way, perhaps we can 
save the nation by changing the 
course in which we are heading. 

bfli/ra b, wifcsoN 

:i ll „ , 



i cm,, (*s- 

1*11 l*U rift, run* 



Recent, articles in Nation's Busi- 
^Esa have r ef e r re d to the extent to 
which business is now regulated by 
Rovernnient. One major reason is the 
fad w« arc wndiriK lawyers nnd po- 
'ilicrU scamc-e graduated inlo leg is I h- 
tive bodies to look after our affairs. 

When the business community 
*i'm*.s up ;ind begin* lo run btisiness- 
"Kfn for poMth .-ill the way from vnn- 
•"able to the presidency of the 
tJfiiuxi States, we will «ee n change 
"i climate. WAiivlN K. HicIiahOAQN 

VtnSwiriH rim /anttmw 

Fttrtnorshipn nnd politico 

Your article, "What You ( tin Do 
Now to Support Candidate*" | Jami 
■ry| t ag yet that if purtnenship" which 
■ J re n tr-i j ^overuiiH-iil cim true tors wish 
{ ° raisp funds Lo .mip;x>rt political 
candidates "they must do so through 
a political action committee on the 
fia me fagfe as oorpomtionft," 

However, the Federal K lection 
imiis.siu.fi hn- inMied .in :>dvisorv 
"ImiintL 1 Mrn "in miu-rnt. any sole 
• ,r «>prirtcir or partnerahip with a fed- 



eral contract would not be permitted 
to indirectly make a contribution 
through the establishment of a sepa- 
rate, segregated fund by that type of 
business." It would went your article 
la inconsistent with this advisory 

opillilMI. BONALZ) P. BSOTtlERTON 

.1 irfjftinf '->iw"*l OnjH wl 

Mtm Vvk. .V. r 

(A'dj/or's JVo/e: Af>. Brother ton is 
correct. Purtncrships holding federal 
government contractu may not form 
political action commttteen. The arti- 
cle was prepared in aditince of the 
election commLision's ruling nn this 
paint. Under a recent Supreme Court 
decision, the commission may no 
longer issue rulings after March /, 
But rulings mode prior to that dtile 
remain t>alid, and Congress may re- 
store the commission's powers. 1 

Lesson far foreign students 

letters to your magazine about 
American business efforts to acquaint 
young people with the enterprise eys- 
tern generally refer only to American 
youth. In West Virginia, we have a 
program to enable students from oth- 
er countries to appreciate the luisi- 
-vim .ii ihf I 'nivfl Srales 

For the tsflrtl five yearn, any foreign 
student at Bethany College in wel- 
come to spend a month us an intern 
in a business run by a member of the 
Rotary Club in nenrbv Weirton. The 
program started with a small grant 
from the Stale Department, but Ro- 
larians have assumed the full cost. 

A typical comment of a student 
who has participated in the program 
j-: "Ail it H]»-ndine a month with 
your workers, I know firsthand that 
iln.'T. art' nut ■ilai'esi in a capttaJiid 
system. If f had heard IhU in a lec- 
ture on campus, I might not have 
helieved it" 

We believe we should not just talk 
about our economic system, but 
-liiiiilrl iiuiki' a living, personal exam 
p!e of 11 CAFX L. SaiWElNKItant 

A«*M», H' I'M 
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CHANGING YDUfl ADDRESS? 

Whenever you write us about your 
subscription, please include the 
latest address label for prompt 
service. 
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ATTACH 
LABEL 
HERE 



Please sllach the latest address 
label tram your Nation's Business 
cover in the space above, print 
your new address and mail this 
form to Nation's Business. 
Import-ant; Allow five weeks tor 
address change 

NATION'S BUSINESS, 1615 H ST. 
N W WASHINGTON. D.C. 20062 



How to Halt 
Excessive 

Government 
Regulation 



BY DONALD M. KENDALL 



GOVERNMENT REGULATION Of busi- 
ness is accelerating Government, 
is not only involving itself more and 
more in the affairs of business, but in 
entirely new directions, 

Th'm is ai legitimate concern of 
every thinking: buBUMsnuui and busi- 
nesswoman in the country. There* 
fore, the sooner we luakr our own 
realistic appraisal of government's 
larger presence in business, the soon- 
er we will be able to adjust our think- 
ing and to cope with it. 

Wr» will, of course, always haw 
government regulation; there is no 
escaping that fact. But we need to 
know how to Jive with regulation and 
lo hold it in cheek. 

To begin with, there are today at 
least three ways in which govern- 
ment's attitude toward business is 
undergoing n drastic change and 
fnirviini: iikmt increafling control. 

First change In attitude 

The first change in the attitude of 
government hoe lo do with the con 
turner, (lovrmmrnt is redefining the 
responsibility of business for the pro- 
tection of the consumer and is 
Hunting obligation (or the enforce- 
ment of that responsibility. Here are 
■(« of the thins-:'- which government 
has done in recent yeans, or is pro- 
jecting, relating lo the consumer: 

• An Office of Consumer A flairs 



has been established, beaded by n 
special assistant to the President 

• The Consumer Product Safety 
Commission has been legislated into 
being and is operating in Washing 
ton. 

• Other government agencies, at 
the behest of the President or Con- 
gress- or on their own initiative — 
lire expanding their consumer pro- 
grams affecting business, The Food 
and Drug Administration and the 
Federal Trade Commission have 
both broadened their Activities, for 
ex.uuple. with the latter projecting 
an extensive new program to regulate 
advertising. 

In a word, Lho doctrine of caveat 
emptor is just about dead. It is now 
the maker and the -Hler who must 
lieware. mid not the buyer. 

Second o han rb Ln attitude 

Th* second change in the altitude 
<»r government toward business tm 
to do with the environment. Govern- 
ment is redefining the responsibility 
of business for the protection of the 
social and physical environment unrt 
is assuming obligation for the en- 
forcement of thai responsibility. 

For example, F.nvironmentiil I'ro- 
tection Agency activities are expand- 
ing, especially in regard to the auto- 
motive industry, the pulp mid p.ipt-i 
industry, and packaging. F. mission 



controls for automobile* and propos- 
als for a ban on nan returnable con- 
tainers are two examples nf such ex- 
tended Activity. 

Third, chunge In attitude 

The third change in the attitude 
of government toward business has to 
do with the structure of business, 
from entire industries to individual 
firms < Inv'Turncnr seems In be seek- 
infr every opportunity to regulate 
every phase of business. 

Here are «ome examples of wh;it 
government has done recently, or is 
now projecting, pertaining to the 
structure of business. In one sense, 
this type of government control is as 
old as the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
updated and extended by the crea- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commis- 
«i< >n; in another (tonne, it breaks en- 
tirely new ground. 

For example: 

• Stepped U|> antitrust activity by 
the Justice Department, as exempli- 
fied by government suits against In- 
terna lama I lousiness Machines Corp. 
uirl (he American Telephone ;ind 
Telegraph Co. 

• Orders by the Federal Tmde 
( 'omminsion that companies be re- 
quired to report publicly on sales and 
earnings by each product line. 

• Pending legislation to break up 
companies in :-ueh so-called rnocen 
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Businessmen muai reanjs 
thai regulation won't fja away, 
aaya Donald Kendall, and t*ev 
mu at I earn how to live wiln il 
and to hold <( in cncck 
Mr Kemjaii is chairman 
and chior riXMi/tlve oHieer 
of Pepaico. Inc. 



fmled industries as. oil. sleel, ond 
automobiles. 

* Legislation enacted u few 
month* ago giving the President new 
powers to control the flow of energy 
supplies, continuing price controls 00 
domestic oil, setting fuel efficiency 
standards for automobiles, and an- 
iho rising government checkups on in- 
formation given federal agencies by 
enprgy producers and dtHlribulorB. 

• Propwed legi.Hlation for the fed- 
cm! chartering i>f corporation.--, id 
eluding: specific requirements for gov- 
ernment-appointed board members 
with access to nil company data who 
would have the option to publish the 
information. 

Consequences of delay 

Whether or not the items listed 
here art* utill in the debating singe, 
they illustrate an established trend of 
accelerated government intervention 
in business. Given the favorable atti- 
tude Inward this trend generally n*- 
cntwH 10 die !!-1tO t 'ungres-v tin- - - 1 1 1 ■ 
.ihuii must U~ l.ii • :i • riming h\ top 

buainesa mansfement — which mean* 
1h.1l In delay doing ^mii'thing rthnul 
it could prove disastrous for the 
American incentive system rmrl for 
the American people. 

Paradoxically, by what business 

flits done. Well .l?< hv whill It has 

not done, business hri- ndded i 1.1 1 ■! 10 
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the acceleralion of government con- 
trol. 

Par one thing, business bus eri- 
couragcd government involvement in 
business affairs by seeking special 
hetp from government in certain situ- 
at ions. The problem here is a com- 
plex one, and businessmen have not 
always been to blame. 

It is n fact of life that government 
con grant favors and that it* Anility 
to do so is ii function of it's power. 
Willi hundreds (if billions nf dollars 
to spend on goods and services, gov- 
ernment is a particularly good cus- 
tomer of business. 

So Long as the meeting between the 
two takes place in the open market, 
no harm b done. But when buMinesa- 
men seek special legislative treat- 
menl as suppliers to government, 
business tends to make itself depen- 
dent im government and, to that ex- 
tent, impairs the market system. 

Unreason ad antipathy 

A second way in which business- 
men abet the spread of government 
Involvement in business is hv unrea- 
soned antipathy toward government 
By failing to appreciate the essential 
functions of government appropriate 
to :l democratic society, .some busi- 
riej4.sn ten — too many; in fact— dia- 
qii.ilifv themselves as relcviini voices 
in public debate. 

Clearly, good government is vital 
to our society in carrying out effec- 
tively the duties and responsibilities 
unsigned to government by the Con- 
stitution and the law of the land 
When Inihinew-iiH n fail lo iifnrm the 
need for i>ood government and refer 
to government as evil per so, they 
Just- LnjtIi trcrlibilit y .mil influence. 

Although polities! democracy and 



n n economic system hosed on private 
cnierpriop are in many ways inter 
dependent — and nlwuvs will be — 
there is, by the very nature of things, 
.» built-in tension U-lween iheiii- The 
interests of business and other social 
institutions, government included, do 
rio( jilwnys appear identical. They 
often must Iw reconciled through ne- 
S'otiulion rind Imde-off. 

Failure to omnmuDicats 

Business, therefore, does itself no 
good by dismissing the claims of gov- 
ernment or of any other social insti- 
tution. If the claims have merit — as 
.some of those of consumers and ecol- 
ogiKta, for instance, have proved to 
have — they will be met in Bpite of 
the aloofness of business and without 
the socially constructive help which 
business is so well-equipped to con- 
tribute, 

A third way in which bus mess par- 
adox Lenity encourages increased tfov< 
ernment regulation is by failing to 
communicate clearly and cojivineiiitf- 
ly to its many constituents— custom- 
ers, employees, stockholders — find by 
failing to get its story across to the 
media. 

The fault is not always the fault 
of hustnerss For a number of irasotis, 
the media often distort the business 
picture. Scandals involving a handful 
of shady operators make the head- 
lines, for eJtaniple, while the daily 
constructive and ethical activities of 
reputable businessmen — that is, the 
vast majority — go unnoticed. 

Thus, the judgment of the general 
public twids lo be formed on the 
i wis is of sporadic aberrations, rather 
than on the sustained performance of 
the private business system. 

The result — both of ineflective 



i-nriiriiuniealinn Hy business and iin- 
hnlnneed reporting alvnit business — 
has been and is a pervasive popular 
,'intipalhy lowurd business, which re- 
T.'j is itself in the election of many 
antibusincss public officials and the 
postage of much of the antibufliness 
legislation which wo see today 

Still, it is loo easy to point Ihe 
finger at the media and lo reel sorry 
I'm- nurselves The truth is (hat, ii" 
the story of business Ls not being ac- 
curately and adequately told, it is 
the fault of business. The blame can 
he put on no one else. 

Business management, therefore, 
ii nist communicate, not only lo the 
media, hul lo everyone concerned. 
Thin is the reality we must face up 
to. And the art of communication, as 
we employ it, must include both 
knowing exactly how lo communicate 
and -perificnlh whal to communi 
cato. 

Dual responsibility 

In other words. 1he* business chccu- 
live'* overall responsibility for the 
business climate is u dual obligation 
both to inform and to be informed by 
public opinion. The problems of busi- 
ness in dealing wiih government are 
relatively simple. Regulation be- 
comes a problem only when enough 
public support has lieeti mustered to 
legislate it. 

The real challenge to management 
is to win enough public support to 
head off government action which is 
likely to be harmful to business and 
which id without social merit. 

Effective action of this kind on the 
part of bii.-iin i. |Hkvible Tli is has 
lxt>n denunistratetl in at least two re- 
cent and important cases. 

1. When the Justice Department 
announced its suit against the Amer- 
ican Ttikplione and Telegraph Co., 
the larger part of the national press 
— not generally probuuiness was op- 
jiosed lo the government's action. 

i Klcmcnts of the 197-1 Trade Re- 
form Act favoring free international 
trade can be traced to the active in- 
volvement of businessmen working 
together through the Emergency 
f'ommillee for American Trade. 

In one case, a private company, 
and in the other, an association of 
private businessmen, worked method 
icallv "ad unremittingly if solve n 



"The real challenge to management is to win 
enough public support to head off government 
action which is likely to be harmful to business 
and which is without social merit. Effective 
action of this kind on the part of business . . . 
has been demonstrated." 





"When businessmen fall to affirm the 
need for good government and refer to 
government a* evil per so, they lose 
both credibility and influence/" 



as bi 



lens The. problem In bolh eases. 
UHtni'Ssniefi sow it. was. that tint 
proposed public policy would injure 
both [privutt" and puhlir interests. In 
bath eases, businessmen assembled 
!i " :■( I ltit-ii \»< ii i'»n- 

J'iirl eolniiiUnielited theft with skill 
nnd diligence to the public at large 
nnd tt» intended groups, t m >( !• i in ,'iirl 
outside government 

AT&T was nhle to demonstrate 
Unit breaking it up would only re- 
sult n\ higher prices and poorer ner- 
vicf to the public The- Emergency 
< Virnmittee for American Trade 
nhowed thiit certain Hods of leatl'ki" 
tive international 1rndi> policies were 
detrimental to both tlie United States 
rtnrt tj,e iiitrrnationai economy, 



Cotno out of hiding 

The issues involve*! in U.»1h in- 
s Uoici'h have, of course, not been re- 
*°lvi«d. but then, in Jt fret" dynamic 
Society . ishui-s rarely are. However, 
•hesiv examples dn suggest .1 number 
"f guidi-linen for management in 
dealing with public i-.-mics affecting 
I he business climate, 

Ibisiness managers must ton., 



of hiding on social questions affeetiiii.' 
their companies and industries, and 
they must play a more active, forth- 
right role in public debate. There in 
a iwwerful tendency among buiunttss 
tew faced with criticism to call out 
the technical troops — lawyers, scion- 
tisls, public relations people, mnoni; 
them and to retire to the familiar 
a Mr I comfortable worlds of finance, 
marketing, ndministnit inn miff -n mi 
Needless to say. management in 
this complex world needs all the 
ttvlmienl .1 .1- r.tnee it can gel. but 
technicians are only an effective as 
the leadership they wurk under. Ulli- 
mate responsibility for dealing with 
the world in which die company op- 
erate) rests with top management, 
: . riil ihiy ri«sponsibilit> cannot be del- 
I'Knletl 

Not only is it top management's 
job. but in the light of mourning criti- 

.•i-rn of busim^ 11 nd the gruwirm 

trend for this criticism to be trans- 
lated into government action, it is a 
top-prior Hy job and an Urgent one 

To deal effectively with criticism, 
management must he sure of its own 
position. Il is vital to listen, actively 



and crealivfty. and to evaluate criti- 
cism on its own merit*, 

Is the criticism bigness? Well, 
what does bigness mean? What is the 
optima! siiee of a business organiza- 
tion, for what purpose, and from 
who.se point of view? What are the 
alternative methods of industrial or- 
ganization, and what are their social 
and political implication* 0 What 
would the results of such industrial 
reorganization be in terms of costs, 
distribution, prices to the consumer? 

How clean la cleftn? 

Id the charge, pollution of the en- 
vironment' 1 Well, what are the facts? 
How clean is a clean environment, 
and how much Li society willing to 
pay for what level of cleanliness? At 
what point ore we willing to trade off 
ecological for economic factors? 

Is the question one of excess prof- 
its? Well, when are profits excessive" 
What is the relation between profit 
r>n one hand and supply and de- 
mand on the other? Between profit 
And capita] accumulation to finance 
corornercr and industry? Between 
[>mfit nnd willingness to assume risk 
in order that the goods and services 
society wants and needs gel produced 
find distributed — and that the all- 
important jobs be created? 

Question of ethics? 

Is the charge that businessmen are 
unethical? What are the facts 0 Which 
particular businessman in what spe- 
cific circumstance? What is the dif- 
ference between illegal nnd unethical 
activities? By what system «f values 
is an act judged unethical? 

Is the charge that merchandise is 
■itrxldv nr daiit'emu* or that nervier 
is poor? What is the responsibility of 
the maker and seller, un on. hi. ml. 
and of the buyer and user on the 
other? What recourse does a compet- 
itive market provide the consumer? 

Is the charge that advertising and 
packaging mislead the consumer'' 
Are people buying too much of what 
is bad for them and loo little of what 
is good for them? Well, what is the 
presumed level of competence of an 
adult citizen in our society? And who 
U making the presumption'' More- 
over, if the popular level of taste or 
judgment t.-v deemed too low. then 
who shall have the responsibility for 
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raiwnj; it'.' And will that power be 
enforceable by povernment'? Arul liw 
will i( be- policed" 

ReaJ and relevant 

In the contemporary business cli- 
□1014?, in the current social debate, 
these are all real and relevant ques- 
tions — and there are many more. 
They arc difficult- question*, and they 
will not go away Mariners mitt ask 
these questions of themselves before 
they confront the critics of business 
with them. 

Moreover, the answers cannot be 
routine or mechanical because the 
issues go to the heart of the free- 
inn rket system. T^iey must be found- 
i-d in conviction about the kind of -<> 
ciety we want, and they rnuflt be 
well-documented. 

However, knowing where he stand.* 
on social and political issues at they 



relate to business is only half of the 
l.u-.iru inanuja-r's job, Tin- other 
half of his job— the important hall 
at the present time — is to communi- 
cate. 

He m Lint communicate and keep 
on communicating Until he gets the 
truth across- until he makes hia 
voice heard and hi si influence felt. 

The newspaper editorial and the 
TV newsclip have a direct bearing on 
what happens in the polling booth, 
legislation tends to follow hard upon 
photographs of geese dying in oil 
slicks, automobile accidents, or 
women with baby carriages marching 
in protest 

Against a backdrop of nut-h hi^h 
emotionalism, it is admittedly not 
always easy to communicate coolly, 
clearly, and wisely. But it is essentia] 

for the i -co manic: wdl-l*:iiiLT of the 
country that hiisiiieH.-unen not I* sin- 



gled nut at. the villa inn in these dully 
dramas and that businessmen not 
react defensively. 

If industrialisation creates ecolop- 
ical and social problems, responai- 

bililv for solving them re-its will] 
everyone who participates in them — 
which in everyone. 

l ii ! "ssman is a citizen, a 

family man. a sharer of social values 
like everyone else. 

High responsibility 

He nhould In- prepared to present 
himself as such, to argue each case 
on its merits, and. if he believes in it, 

argue the merits of the? free-market 
■ivstem with skill arul imagiriidiun. 
He should see this as n hi gh- priority 
responsibility and take every oppor- 
tunity [n accept ihia responsibility 
individually a« a representative of 
his business or in association with 
others 

If the media are, as many businesiv- 
men believe, unsympathetic toward 
business or poorly informed about it, 
that is no reason to hidu from the 
media. 

It is all the more reason to regard 
media relations as a tough manage 
inent problem that must bo solved. 
But it is by no means an impossible 
problem. 

Get busy and do it 

The way to solve this problem is 
to gel busy and do it. Business sure- 
ly has all the resources and organiza- 
tion needed to communicate ade- 
quately and effectively to the media 
and to all individuals concerned. 

Similarly, in government relations, 
communications can be vastly im- 
proved between businessmen and 
i rtuncnt officials by making Use 
of every opportunity for formal and 
inform.)! contact It is surely worth 
the effort. 

Ckivernrneril regulation will always 
be with us. Hut there is no sense in 
Idling the present trend continue, 
allowing government regulation to 
get out of hand, when, by waking up 
to the situation and putting forth the 
required effort, we can live, with reg- 
u la I ton and bold it in check. END 

Keprtnls of this article are available 
from Nation's Business. See page 44 
for details, 
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"Business managers must come 
out of hiding on social questions 
affecting their companies end industries, 
and they must play a mora active, 
forthright role in public debate." 



What the 
Future 
Holds 
for Small 
Business 



. , =..... - ; 





Changes taking place now will make the world a very different place 
in which to do business. Here's a discussion of how this 
affects planning for small firms 



You'vr- won k ed hard building a 
pmliialil.- I'll i • lbnl '.'.ill -iiii 

port you after you retire. 

You won't lie ready to slrp clown 
for another 25 yean or m, but you're 
Worried that the grenl changes taking 
I'l.ne in Iti-' .ArinTi'.'.iji ts'oxnunv hi 
dfty, including Koamig energy prices, 
RMicrnl inflation, and the capital 
•hortage, could threaten your com- 
P&ny'tt lonR-tcrni future. 

How do you go about planning the 
future of your business. «o that by 
the ypar SHKl i( W L[| he- worth ns 
much a», or more thnn. il is today? 

MoKt butfijiestsea plan ahead for 
only revered years, and their fore 
■ .in- u .1 ill v hi! ti^i ■■ I mi strnight- 
'me projections of what the CM)nipnn> 

in 'I i- ;ur<l tlMMjifU'll ||> ltliUfl> 
»*AtJON-H BU9I NE3H/AI ARCH »S7S 



BY CARTER HENDERSON 



\ . ibj» economic trends and the prob- 
uMe effect of management 1 * strategic 
decisions. 

As we peer deeper into the future, 
we finer something of a twilight zone 
win-re planned, arr repLired tiv fu- 
turi-.l Traditional ki.--ine.-s iridioi 
ton oonfintd to short-term economic 
events in the U S., such ok hiring 
rates, inventory purchases, and com- 
mon stock prices, aw? virtually worth- 
lem when looking further than a few 
years into the future. 

Forces reshaping the world 

Infinitely more indicative in to- 
day's eoonomicnlly interdependent 
world are seminal forces which are 
molding the future of the entire plan- 
el Tln-x' foire-, include growing 



worldwide food deficits; the Ameri- 
canization of consumption, which is 
-(eking inflationary finn; in the in 
duatriillizcd nations, the plane!'.*, 
worsening porndnlion resource ratio; 
and what physicists call entropy — 
the process which is forcing us to 
burn up more and more of the plan, 
el's vnmshing reiwuroes in order to 
maintain current living standard!*. 

Amerii'ii and 'In- other industrial- 
ized countries face an accelerating 
transition from material abundance 
to scarcity. 

Increasing competition for the 
world's dwindling resources could 
put the raw material producing coun- 
tries in a position of unprecedented 
economic strength 

TJie fact that the wo i Id's pouuut- 
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tion is now growing at I he fastest 
rate in history — there are some 711 
million new mouths to feed every 
year— and lhat its resource hnse is 
disappearing at an even faster rate, 
means that consumers, including 
small businesses, will have to pay 
hifiher and higher prices for rnw ma- 
terials In addition, they may have 
lo learn to live without resources 
such as. gold, lead, mercury, natural 
gas, platinum, silver, tin. and zinc — 
which could be almost exhausted by 
the end of thie century. 

New supplies and method* 

It is true, of course, that new raw 
material reserves will be found, and 
that new extraction methods will be 
introduced. But thin will not alter 
llu< worsening population-resource 
ratio, because of the tar higher costs 



iron ore in northern Minnesota's 
famed Menahi rmuif 

A hallmark of our modern indus- 
trial society is that we must spend 
ever larger amount* c»f our precious 
resources: 

• Searching for more costly re- 
placement resources. 

• Cleaning up the muhibillion- 

rlalhir hacklog of -cn;hI mikI elivirnn- 

mental costs of modem production 
and consumption. 

• Caring for the unskilled, the ad- 
ilii'U. \tu- dropouts, and others: whu 
can't cope with the complexities of 
modem life. 

• Dealing with the mounting de- 
mand* of government agencies that 
are responsible for enforcing equal 
employment opportunity, occupa- 
tional safety, pension reform, etc. 

• Continually experimenting with 




found to raise capital. " 



i l- in II \ fLssorirttwl with Mich discov- 
eries and because almost all of the 
high-grade, easy-to-extract deposits 
of raw materials have already been 

hmjul 

It takes roughly ten times more 
capital, for example, to tap the mar- 
ginally economic oil deposits be- 
ncalh the North Sea than it does to 
lift oil from the fabulously rich fields 
U-in-itth tin' -.imds of Saudi Arabia. 
A comparable *ituntiun is the extrac- 
tion of iron at immense cost from 
■aconite rock — which once was con- 
sidered useless — instead of from eas- 
ily KiTMjltnble, hut now exhausted. 



new Koveriuneol actions contrived to 
keep the United States pro*|ieroi<-'i 
and growing 

Seven critical areas 

The implications of all this for 
«mall business nre profound Here is 
a brief outline nf what I helirve 1he 
future may hold for small business in 
seven critical areas of management 
planning during the next 25 years: 

1. Capital. It will be more difficult 
and expensive to obtain with passing 
years and could become virtually un- 
available to ntanv small In i-i nr-- 
at almost any price. 



A leading culprit is the declining 
productivity of capital; the approxi- 
mately $200 per kilowatt of rapjieitv 
it cost to build a 1,000- megawatt 
eoal-fired power plant in 1970, for ex- 
ample, versus the more than 5300 per 
kilowatt it costs today and the antici- 
pated 3600 it will cost in 1983. The 
growing capital shortage has already 
made it fur more difficult to sL'irl new 
businesses and expand old ones. 

Capital-wasting management er- 
rors witl be less easily tolerated, and 
more quickly lead to insolvency. In- 
genious new ways will have lo be 
found to raise capital. One possihil- 
itv: levying a surcharge nti customers 
or suppliers. 

2. Raw materials, They will also 
be increasingly costly and difficult to 
obtain, and far more subject lo cut- 
oils—as has happened with Arab oil, 
American soybeans, and Australian 
uranium Larger companies nre al- 
ready locking up supplies by acquir- 
ing producers or entering into joint 
ven lures with them, Smallei firms 
may have to rely on larger Lnven- 
toriea or switch to more abundant 
substitutes. 

3. Labor. This is Hie must plentiful 
resource on the business horizon. 
Abundant labor will be substituted 
for dOArce capital, and union money 
demands could moderate in the face 
of declining business profits and con- 
tinuing high-level structural unem- 
ployrnent, l.ubor productivity could 
stagnate as massive capital invest- 
ments in labor-saving machinery be- 
come :i ihing of the past. 

New ways of improving lobor pro- 
ductivity may have to be tried. One 
such technique is the use of employee 
stock ownership plans — ESOPs, as 
Ihev .ire called which give cinploy- 
ee«: free stock in the business in re- 
turn for lax credits approved by the 
Internal Revenue Service. Another 
such technique is offering workers a 
direct voice in management. 

See Nation's Uisinkss, Febru- 
ary. 1978: "Workers on Your Boarrl 
of Directors? | 

4. Technology. Technology could 
be less important lo small business 
in the future than in the paist. Small 
business will continue to profit from 
leohmiloijira] advances which will 
bring products that il can help to 
manufacture, market, or use to im 
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You dont have to pamper a Cadillac. 



It punifwr* ynij. 

That doesn't mean Cadillac 
ounrr'r-, don't lorn' tht-it CtdiH.u*. 
They do. And they hike good care 
of thmi—as witnessed by Cadillac 
n<%alt> value, coiihislently the lu^ht^t .-' 



any U.S. luxury car make. 

But U Cadillac awrwr knawt 
what a Cadillac san do. So fu> might 
/nit it h> tin- h",t And m- »r the rrttl 
world— you miglit find a Cudiflac 
m a situation hke this. 



Because a Cadillac is engineered to 
tahi {{fit's ups and downs, A nd 
still giiw back comfort, luxury and 
enjoyment. Without fJtmifvnng, 
You don't pamper it. 

It pampm you. 



prove its own performance. But capi- 
tal and energy constraints make un- 
likely a continued outpouring of new 
technology at its hectic pace since 
World Warn, 

The current drive to automate the 
supermarket cicrk and the hemk tell- 
er, for example, could be part of the 
final flowering of American big-ban? 
technology, which consumes targe 
amounts of scarce resources. 

One interesting development which 
could prove important to Rraall Lf. S. 
manufacturers is a growth in demand 
for simple tools such as motorized 
plows, whose machined parts could 
be prepackaged here and shipped 
abroad for final assembly by local 



frills discount retailing: businesses 
devoted to repair, reuse, reeve! ing. 
and do-it-yourself service on such 
products as cam and appliances: non- 
profit cooperative businesses, particu- 
larly in food distribution; and the 
localised production of handcrafted 
furniture and other homo furnishings 
lovingly made to last a lifetime, 

Climbing gasoline prices will favor 
the growth of regional businesses 
over distant competitors whose goods 
must bear the cost of being trucked 
in from hundreds of miles away. 
High-cost resource- may idso lead to 
a devolution of big business struc- 
ture- such tt :he vast j*wr net- 
works operated by utility companies 



'Executives will have to exhibit greater 
professionalism and foresight." 




people using cheap native materials. 
More than two billion people in the 
developing world need this kind of 
inexpensive, poverty-fighting technol- 
ogy described by British economist 
E. F. Schumacher in his book, "Small 
Is Beautiful." 

5. Markets- Markets kssed on 
products which consume large 
amounts of increasingly costly finite 
resources will tend to decline, while 
those which make smaller demands 
on irreplaceable resources, or actually 
conserve them will tend to nourish. 
( onsiimers haltered by inflation and 
growing economic uncertainty will 
put far more emphasis an price and 
on durability, for which they will be 
willing to pay a premium. 

This should further encourage no- 



— electricity may one day be deliv- 
ered to consumers by rooftop solar 
arrays manufactured and installed by 
<!l 'inn.-. 

6. Government regulation. Regula 
tion is almost certain to increase, as 
elected officials (struggle to keep the 
U. S. proeperoiu,, while the officials 
mediate conflicts between opposing 
power blocs bent on getting a bigger 
share af the nation's slower-growing 
economic pic, 

7. Management. Executives will 
h:ive to exhihil greater professional- 
ism and foresight if they are to guide 
American small business through the 
economic transition from abundance 
to security, which is now under way. 
Profits, so vital in today's capital- 
starved economy, will be more elu- 



sive than ever, because of such fac- 
tors as rising raw nj;it«»rial and en- 
L-ruy costs, customer resistance to 
constantly higher prices, and the ex- 
pense of cleaning up and maintaining 
the environment. 

New strategies for growth 

As a result of such pressure on 
profits during the next ijunrter cen- 
tury, management will almost cer- 
tainly have to experiment with new 
strategies for growth. Among these 
might be: 

• Elimination of low-margin prod- 
ucts, so more attention can be de- 
voted to higher-margin ones. 

• In I reduction of fewer dew prod- 
ucts and It^-: emphasis on expansion 
per 6e — so that precious capital can 
be concentrated on increasing the 
rate of ratum on successful existing 
products. 

• Diversification, so that there will 
be products to take up the slack if 
shortages, cost increases, or differ 
competition make other products un- 
profitable. 

• Investigation of new markets, In- 
cluding those opening up in Latin 
America and the- Middle East. 

• Joining organizations represent- 
ing other small businesses across the 
country in order to push beneficial 
new legislation. One example of such 
legislation: tax credits for companies 
that increase their employment of 
abundant Inbor instead of scarce cap- 
ital. 

• Acceptance of profit margins of 
as little as two or three percent — 
which, by the year 2000, could be the 
hallmark of a growth company. 

One job the managers of small 
business must be sure to take on dur- 
ing the years ahead is the critical 
analysis of forecasts such as this one. 
No two futurists see tomorrow un- 
folding in exactly the same way. It 
will be up to the liu-mes^iunii to eval- 
uate the futurists' as^umpijons, evi- 
dence, and conclusions to see if they 
make sense to him and appear rele- 
vant to his business. END 

MB. H"KNT>ETtSON is ct)dirpctor af the 
Princeton Center for Alternative Fu- 
turfs. I nr , Princeton, N .1 {{spruits 
of tkis article are available from Na- 
tion's Business. Set; page 44 for de- 
tails. 
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The Platinum Bicentennial 
Commemorative Medal 
For $ 20Q we have to ojfera lot 
more than just patriotism 



We k now (here are plenty of 
People who buy bicentennial pieces 
strictly for sentimental value. And 
that's fine with us. 

But if you 're looking for some- 
Ihing a bit more valuable, we'd like you 
to know that our bicentennial com- 
memorative is also one ounce of pure 
platinum. 

We mer>t ion t hi s beca u^o it's the 
hrst platinum piece commemorating 
America, 

What's more, it's a chance to 
Purchase one ounce of pure platinum 
J < iheoff icial market price, plusa small 
Production cost 

Platinum is the most expensive 
precious metal you can buy. Contrary 
to popular belief, even more expensive 1 
'nan gold And unlike gold, platinum 
"oesn'tgo through the roof or floor at 
g* hint of a good or bad day on Wall 
^roet, Instead, it's managed to In- 




crease in value through the best and 
the wars! nf limes. In fat t, since 

the price of plati- 
num has increased 
more than four 
imea. 

And just as 
platinum does a 
good job of sus- 
taining its value, it 
does a good job of maintaining its 
appearance So years from now you'll 
find it will have the same luster and 
brilliance it had the day it was struck. 
Which, indeed, will keep the value of 
our medal lookingbetter every year. 

If you're looking for a bicenten- 
nial offer that won't short change you, 
you should 1rx>k into oiirltmited edi- 
tion platinum medal, It snot only a 
celebration of our past, it's a nice little 
investment for your future. 
Or someone ehrt. 
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Big Test Ahead for New 



A battle between the White House 
and Congress will determine 
if the 1974 congressional budget 
reform law will have any important 
influence on curbing federal 
expenditures in the months ahead 
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HOW FEDERAL SPENDING HAS SOARED AH^ 



CmnsKSS&s new budget reform 
procedures are being put to a 
crucial lest in this preeidoniial elec- 
tion year. The outcome will affect 
every member of the business com 
inunity. 

Using ihe President's budget pro- 
ix^als aft n starting point for the new 
fiscal year starting Oct. 1. Congress, 
will set its own spending, revenue, 
and deficit estimates- along with 
•^wilding ceilings in broad, functional 
categories such as income security* 
health, and national defense. Appro- 
priations committees dealing with de- 
Ifiiltifl spending proposals must oper- 
ate within the overall ceilings set by 
eon gressional budget committees 

From the huEineas viewpoint, the 
basic test of budget reform is wheth- 
er it will live up to ius inherent prom- 
ise: instilling discipline and restraint 
in congressional decisions on spend- 
ing. 

There is already some concern that 



the new procedures might be used to 
intensify the government, spending 
spiral of recent years. 

After President Ford vetoed o §36 
billion appropriations bill for wel- 
fare, health, and labor activities on 
the ground it was nearly SI billion 
above his request, Congress overrode 
his veto earlier this year, The con- 
gressional explanation: The higher 
figure waa within guidelines set under 
the budget reform law. 

First of a. scrlos 

The confrontation over that ap- 
propriations bill, part of the fiscal 
1976 federal budget, was widely 
viewed an the first of a series of clashes 
between the President and Congress 
on spending policy this year. 

President Ford has recommended 
a fiscal 1977 budget of $394.2 billion 
with n $43 billion deficit. On the 
other hand, the Congressional Budget 
Ofikr: estimates fti.il S-lL'-'i billion. 



with a $65 billion deficit, will be need- 
ed to maintain existing government 
programs at their current levels. 
Those budget office figures assume a 
moderate economic recovery. 

President Ford said in his budget 
message in January that "we must 
not continue drifting in the direction 
of bigger and bigger government." 

However, Rep. Brock Adams CD-* 
Wash.), chairman of the House 
Budget Committee, complains that 
"the President's budget contains lit- 
tle good news for the economy, the 
jobless, the poor, the, elderly, and 
lower- ituuine wage earners, or for 
hard-pressed date and local govern.' 
ment" 

The statements of the President 
rtJifl Rep. Adams more or less draw 
the lines on which the bicentennial 
battle of the budget will be fought 
out within the structure tif the new 
enncresi.sioiifll budget nuuihiiirry 

i ! in die lujiU'et procedures 
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Government Spending Controls 



WHITE HOUSE 
PROJECTION 




$394 BILLION SPENDING 
351 BILLION REVENUE 



$ 43 



BILLION DEFICIT 



CONGRESSIONAL 
PROJECTION 




Himiniinuuiul 



$425 BILLION SPENDING 
360 BILLION REVENUE 



$ 65 



BILLION DEI 



H °W WHITE HOUSE AND CONGRESSIONAL BUOOET PROJECTIONS FOB FISCAL 1977 DIFFER. 



evolved from a central feet: For mow 
Lhan a century. Congress annual I > 
lit with spending through more 
In a dozen appropriation.'; bills 
without relating them to each other, 
'o any grand total, or even to the 
revenues available to finance the ex- 
penditures. 

That practice became increasingly 
intolerable under the combined pres- 
Kure» of Vietnam war and Great So- 
'ieK spending which UaK'hed off the 
Present cycle of soaring spending 
denciu; 

is big picture 

CongrcsR finally adopted in 1974 
^be reform procedures, under which 
1 1 injw deals wilh the budget in term.-* 

total spending and toliil income 
"•id t)i<. uiirc () f th c deficit which ma- 
^'rialix?* year after year. Starling 
*ith fi.H<^| 1977, Congress must come 
U P with an initial overall budget fig- 
ure, hv each May If). 



Strong, underlying philosophical 
differences exist between the Repub- 
lican President and the Democratic 
congressional majorities which deter- 
mine how the budget reform pro- 
cedures lire implemented 

The Ford position 

On one hand, the President nnd hm 
allies in Congress take the position 
that: 

• Stem measures are needed to 
brake the growth in sending that 
has seen tlw federal budget more 
than double in ihc pa-i i>ii:hl y««;irs 

■ The economic recovery has now 
reached the point when auch anti- 
recession measures as providing pub- 
lic-service jobs and extending unem- 
ployment benefits are not needed. 
Any additional economic stimulation 
should come through tax incentives 
to encourage business to expand anil 
individuals lo provide investment 
capital. 



• Continuing world tensions re- 
(|iiin> thai dt'tcisst- fxpendituiv - 

In real aa well as dollar term*. 

• Looming deficits in Social Se- 
curity operations require that tlw 
payroll lax paid half by employers 
and half by employees — be increased 
Oct I to 12.;) percent from the pres- 
ent 11.7 percent. The incrauve in the 
tax rate alone would add $2.2 billion 
to employer coHUi. In arid it inn, the 
maximum amount of wages taxed, 
which rose from $14,100 in 1975 to 
516,300 in 1076. is expected to po to 
$10,500 next Jan. 1 

The opposition position 

Arrayed against the President are 
members of t 'ongre-ss. most of ( hem 
I k-m'Krrjitu, who argue tlwit: 

• President Ford's proposed $391.2 
billion budget for fiscal 1977 is un- 
lealiHliaillv low. Fither of the fi.-eal 
ch»iees he oflers hold <- pending to 
the level he set or forgo lax relief if 
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expenditures go higher —would ham- 
per and possibly abort the recovery. 

• Unemployment remains unnc- 
ceptnbly high and programs to pro- 
vide jobs or assistance to the jobless 
are eliJI necessary. The President'a 
tax- incentive proposals are devices 
merely lu help hu ..•:•;•.->. .mil the well- 
to-do. 

■ Defense .-^pi'Tulinu enn be held 
down drastically lo free money for 
social prngnun* thr Prf^ids'nt would 
cut back. 

• Additional funding lor Social 
Security should come from penenl 
revenues or a atill higher maximum 
amount of wages taxed, and not from 
n hike in the tax rate, 

Whui does the public want? 

The clash over those issues is hi- 
teruuned by the fact that Mr. Ford is 
seeking his party's nomination to run 
for a full four-year term in the office 
to which he was appointed in 11*74 
and that a half-dozen senators and 
congressmen are announced or un- 
announced Candida tea for the Demo- 



cratic nomination for the presidency. 

Mr. Ford's basic budgetary ap- 
proach is keyed to belief that the 
public is fed up with a big spending, 
continually expanding pftvernment 
and that his positions therefore are 
sound politically as well aa fiscally. 
1 1: I Juniotrratic opposition is operat- 
ing from the assumption that the 
public in still worried enough about 
unemployment and the threat of un- 
employment to want the federal gov- 
ernment to shore up the economy 
with spending programs. 

The budget reform procedures 
were partially implemented for the 
federal budget for the current fiscal 
year, and members of Congress are 
generally satisfied that the new ap- 
proach worked as intended. This sat- 
isfaction in tempered, however, by a 
substantial minority opinion that the 
reforms have failed lo check the 
growth of federal spending and that 
Congress still lacks the fiscal disci- 
pline needed to bring expenditures 
under control. 

Sen. William Brock (R-Tenn.) is 



.111 embodiment of the uinbivulenl at- 
titude on Capitol Hill toward budget 
reform as it now stands. 

Although he was a principal archi- 
tect of the budget reform legislation, 
Sen. Brock voted against the first res- 
olution over adopted under the law 
to fix a spending total. 

"Thoro i* no tomorrow" 

In explaining to his colleagues 
why he wok opposing the resolution, 
which set a $375.6 billion budget 
tola! and a $75 billion deficit for the 
current fiscal ycar t he aaid: 

"My vote is not a vote against the 
mechanism of budget control, which 
I lake considerable pride in having 
authored. Rather, it is a vote against 
the philosophy that suggests ihere is 
no tomorrow. I do not think this 
country can afford a $75 billion defi- 
cit . . . Wo have not yet come to 
Krips with our fundamental responsi- 
bility. ..." 

Others disagreed. 

Chairman Adams of the House 
Budget Committee said, when his 




The Digital Datasystem 310. 
Designed for the 
company that doesn't want to 
spend a lot of money 
to make a lot of money. 



chamber approved Quit fiscal 1976 
upending total: "The Congress has 
made greet strides in betting its pri- 
orities and curbing unnecessary 
>,lM'iniiii|? since the new budge! pro- 
cedure woe implemented," 

"Congress really baa begun to Uike 
hold of America's fiscal priorities 
and national priorities," anid Sen. 
F.dmund Muskie fD.-Mnine), chair- 
man of the Senate Budget Commit- 
tee. 

On the other hand, Rep. Delbcrt 
Latta iR.-Ohio), ranking minority 
member of the House Budget Com- 
mittee, was in the forefront as alt 
eiffhl G- O. P. members of the com- 
mittee opposed the 1976 spending 
resolution. 

Rep. Latta Said: "Tht? frightening 
rate of iru.-rca.sen in federal spending 
since the J9fi0's for the moat part has 
bhL-en due to the growth in transfer 
payments, in the form of direct pay- 
ments to individuals. . . . The resolu- 
tion does little, if anything, to begin 
placing overall controls on this dmi- 
Fjerous spending trend. Instead, the 



resolution actually acconunodates 
that trend." 

Rep. Samuel Straiten <D N.Y.)» 
a senior member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, was one of sev- 
eral members of Congress who ex- 
pressed concern that the budget re- 
form procedures are being used to 
downgrade national security. 

Two sides on defense 

Discussing oangmaional adoption 
of the 1976 budget total, he told the 
House: "Almost every item has been 
increased with the single exception 
of the defense budget, which was cut 
by SS billion. . . . We cannot continue 
to reduce year after yeor after year 
while the Soviets keep on going up 
year after year after y«ir. or else, 
suddenly one day we will wake up 
and wonder why we no longer have 
any credible deterrent power." 

House Budget Committee Chair- 
man Adams maintains, on the other 
hand, that President Ford's budget is 
too generous to the "already bloated 
defense structure. . . ," 



The status of the congressional 
budget reform effort at this point con 
perhaps be best summed up in the 
words of Sen. Henry Bellmon I R,- 
Okla. >. .m-riior member of his party 
on the Senate Budget Committee: 

"We have come a long way in this, 
fust year of the new bud got process. 
We have made real progress from 
the days when federal spending wm 
the product of dozens of separate, 
unrelated decisions throughout the 
year . . . [and] members were un- 
able to weigh each spending bit) on 
any scale of national priorities. 

"An important beginning has been 
made. But I emphasize that it is only 
n beginning We .still have a long way 
to go before the budget process is 
firmly established . . . ]ond] nny of 
ui; will be totally pleased with the 
budget result* Th*> large deficit 
in this year's budget is a particular 
disappointment to those of us who 
favor balancing our national income 
and expenses 

"Congress must and can do better." 

END 



Tod a v. thousands ol com- 
panics are ready for computerised 
data processing, but they aren't 
willing to pay 5100,000 to get i t. 
If that sounds like your company, 
your company should consider 
the Datasystem 310. 

For tinder $16,000, you can 
^et a com pu ter system tha t 
includes a processor with 16,000 
characters of memory, a hard- 
copy printer, video terminal and 
On line mass storage of 670,000 
characters of information. You 
also get software tools to build 
Vour own applications programs: 
billing, accounts payable and 
I, eceivable, genera I ledger, sales 



entry and analysis, inventory 
control, payroll and more. 

In snort, you get a system 
that can tie together all the differ- 
ent parts of your company into 
one tightly run, tightly controlled 
operation. So you can improve 
your cash flow. Streamline your 
organization. Reduce clerical 
errors. Plan for cost -effective 
growth. And make more mone) 

All this comes from a system 
so simple, your people can learn 
to run it in just a few hours. 

And when you're ready to 
grow, we' re ready to grow with 
you. Digital Equipment Corpora- 
tion is the world's largest m.inu- 



Digital Equipment Corporation, Parker Street, PK3-M33, Maynard, 
I Massachusetts 01754 

D I'm interested. Bu t not quite ready to talk. Please send information, 
j 0 I'm very interested. Please have your nearest technical representa- 



r tivc contact me. 
I Name. 



I Company 
I Address— 



Title 



Stale, 



Zip 



tacturer of minicomputers, with 
3,500 sales, software and service 
specialists all over the world. 
We offer you a complete line of 
computer systems, including the 
more powerful Datasystem 350 
and 500 series systems for com- 
panies with multi-user, time- 
shared and communications- 
oriented applications. 

For all the advantages of 
low-cost computer power, call 
you r neares t Digi ta I sales of fice. 
Or fill out the form and send it to 
Digital Equipment Corporation, 
Parker Street, PK3-M33, Maynard, 
Massachusetts 01754. European 
headquarters: 81 mute del' Aire, 
1211 Geneva 26, Tel: 42 79 50. 
1 )ig!ial L.quipment of Canada, Ltd, 



i 



dig i t a 



D 



50,000 computers savins 
managers millions. 
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Advertising 
Sales Staff 



HEADQUARTERS' 
NEW YORK CITY; 

(212) 557-9886 

7 1 1 Third Avenue, 10017 

W. Brett Perrine, Director 



ATLANTA: (404) 393-0140 

62 Perimeter Center East, 30346 

•fames M Yandle, Manager 

CHICAGO: (312) 565-0900 
233 N. Michigan Avenue, (50601 
Herbert F. Ohmeis, Jr.. Manager 
David S. Cornier 
Donald B. MacGiilivray 

C LEV ELAND; <216> 241-3976 
Hnnno Building, 44115 
Cc raid A. Warren, Manager 

DETROIT; (313) 871-8988 
857 Fisher Building, -4S202 
Robert H. Gotshal), Manager 

HOUSTON: (713) 622^2868 

House Company 

3817 Richmond Avenue. 77027 

NEW YORK: (212) 557-9877 
711 Third Avenue, 10017 
Raymond Murray, Manager 
Jerry V. Catnporine 
Richard Heisen 
(Ira ham Spencer 

PHILADELPHIA: ! 215 i 561*5830 
1034 Suburban Sta. Bldg.. 19103 
Herman C. Sturm, Manager 

SAN JOSE: (408 ) 2754110 
100 Park Center Plaza, 0511.1 
Hugh E, Reynolds, Manager 
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in College Graduates 



for 




Tattkhkd suiutTS and patched 
jeans may be the preferred dress 
on many college campuses, but a 
survey shows graduates' chances for 
employment art! better if tbey go job- 
hunting in traditional attire. 

Surveyed were more than 100 per- 
sonnel recruiters from 17 industries. 
These industries have hired mare 
than 75 percent of all college grad- 
uates wince 1972 

Some things don't change 

The study was conducted by two 
Stanford University graduate stu- 
dents, Jane Anton and Michael Rus- 
sell, while they were earning doc- 
toral degrees in educational guidance 
and counseling. 

Whatever nodal and cultural 
change* have occurred in the post 
decade, the researchers report, "it's 
still necessary Tor an applicant to be 
neatly dressed, friendly, and alerf, 



mini ncumna 



rather than Iwdly groomed and ill- 
spoken." 

Preferred field* of study 

Th« researchers also find: 

College graduates have a better 
chance of being hired if they have 
majored in business, engineering, 
computer science, or the physical sci- 
ences. In a listing of preferred cat- 
egories of applicants, business engi- 
neering majors rank five on a urale 
of Ave. Those majoring in the hu- 
manities and social sciences rank 3.7 
and 3 J2 respectively. 

Thtire is tittle r»r no hiring dis^ 
crimination on the basis of sex, race, 
religion, or national origin. 

Recruiters' priorities in selecting 
which applicants to hire are: 

■ Major field of study, academic 
performance, work experience, and 
performance at interviews. 

• Extracurricular tu-tivilien, reiv 
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INTRODUCING ANOTHER 
REASON TO HAVE A 
PITNEY BOWES 



MAILING SYSTEM. 




Tlie system includes a Pitney Bowes postage 
scale and a Pitney Bowes postage meter. 

And the reason to have it is the higher postal 
rates. 

The scale computes postage to the nearest 
V 16 ounce. (That much over and you pay for a full 
ounce you're not sending. That much under and 
. yougetaposta^.- 'Jul- f. -i ,hi nuno- vouaiv 
sending). 

The meter prints the exact postage. 
At the new 13$ rate, maybe it's high 
time you start t-d printing your own postage, 
stopped worrying about losing or ripping 
stamps (neither is possible when you 
meter stamp), and started keeping an 
' automatic accounting of all the postage 
4 you use (the postage meter does it). 

Pitney Bowes l\as specialized in 
O incoming, outgoing, and interoffice 
mailing and paper -handling efficiency for 
over fifty years. If you think your company could 
benefit from one of our systems, and that includes 
our new PBC"plain bond copier, write use Pitney 
Bowes, 1348 facifk Street, Stamford. Conn. , 
06904. Or call one of our 190 offices throughout 
the U.S. and Canada. Postage Meters, Mailing 
Systems, Copiers, Counters and Imprinters, 
Addresserprinter ^ . Labeling & Marking 
Systems. 



=p Pitney Bowes 



Because business travels 
ai the speed of paper. 



The simple truth 
about small company 
pension plans. 

If s easier than you may think, under the provisions ol the 
Pension Reform Act to sei up a corporate, TW«i7 
HR-10. or IRA small company pension plan. tj^Jt j 
Want to know how? Contact the experts. tTlglBUQU 
New England Ute, of course. Life 



Dear New England Life: 

Please provide me with information about your small company 
pension plans 



I 

| Name 

I Firm 

I Address, 

I City 



State. 



Zip. 



Mail Id 

Francis J. Maione. Assistant Vice Resident 

New England Life. 501 Boyleton Street, Boston, Massachusetts 0211 7 



.J 



CORDLESS 
TELEPHONE 



Operates a* any extension phono except 
it's cordleH. Von can take it anywhere, 
indoors or out. Pool, yard, basement, 
atnc even in your bathtub — anywhere 
within 300 feet of your home. Receive 
calls or dial out. 

EASY TO INSTALL 
Your Portaphone operates in conjunction 
with all regularly installed telephone 
equipment you already have. Instillation 
Takes 30 seconds end you do it yourself 
eas4y and without tools. 

100% SOLID-STATE RELIABILITY 
Portaphone is manufactured with TOO 1 * 
space-age solid-state circuitry No moving 
parts to wear out. No tubes to replace. 
For years of trouble fr*e performance. 
Guaranteed for 1 year. 

REAL COST IS S2.00 PER MONTH 
AND IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 
If you divide the purchase price by the 
estimated 15-year useful life ol the Porta- 
phone. the cost Is only $24.00 per year, 
or only S7.00 per month. It pays for 
itself by replacing an existing extension 
phone and eliminating another extension. 




SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

OH MONEY BACK 
EAST ANO MIDWEST ORDERS 
SHIPPED BY AIR 



! Stnd eftac* Of montv onttt to 
:JU1 Corp* 
: tea 00 i/mu<i Blvd. 
[Enclno, C* ClOB 



J-X 
tatai see-*?™ 



j Pl«u mna m»_ Cord law ^ar'fa^lMinn 

j at 133 6 acti, fjnjt pottag*. Fund ling and 
• knwBnca tS.SO- California r««id«fir» add 

> 6*4 MlM UK. 

j Ntrm 

: Ctty 



Stala 



urnmendations of former employers, 
academic activities, and awards. 

• Type of college or uruversily at- 
tended find recommendations from 
faculty or Kchoof officials. 

• Standard or in-house test scores 
:and military nink hold, if any. 

Preferred iittituden 

Characteristics considered mildly 
positive influences are those that 
show applicants Id be nwerlive, in- 
toltittent, ihd*>| indent, ;lnd inquisi- 
tive. 

Applicant* make a pI rotifj positive 
impression if they arc eompusnd. cor- 
dial. raoperaMve. i-nt.husinslic, anH 
sincere. 

Newark*- raring H" '■(> ^pplircint* 
who appear nervous, defensive, quiet, 
skeptical, or shy, 

Interviews are given strong jswi- 
livp rating;; if the interviewer con- 
siders the atmosphere to bo rolaxwl, 
Imlanced, and professional. Intnr- 
views get mildly positive ratings if 
they are casual, and they get nega- 
tive ratings if they are tense or dom- 
inated by either party. 

Speech larded with jargon, fnihirr» 
to maintain eye contact with the in- 
terviewer, dirty fingernails, and fid- 
dling with objects on the desk are 
rated as traits mildly to strongly 
negative. 

Making a good appearance 

As far .i- .iiipr.miruc fa concerned, 
a male fippticsnt makes a mildly 
positive impression in a sport coat 
iind slacks, but he makes a stronger 
impression in it suit. 

In addition, shorter and neatly 
trimmed hair and beards make n 
good impression. 

In !ht> case of female applicants, 
jeans, shorts, sandals, and th*> ab- 
sence of bras create impressions 
rated rmm mildly In strnmjly nnga- 
tive. 

Tfa- Anion liiiMsell -ludv was 
done for California State Universily 
at Hnyward and the Western College 
Placement Association. Full copies 
of the report, "Employer Altitude 
and Opinions Hejrardinf! i'otenlial 
Collep? Graduate Employees,'" are 
avails hie at S-l each from thB Place- 
men! Cenler. California State Uni- 
versity nt Havw/ird, lhivward, t'ulif. 
<Hf>42. FNO 
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Ford goes to almost 

any length to 
meet your 
truck needs 



One reason why more people 
buy Ford Medium and Heavy 
trucks than any other make. 

Ford trucks have the most complete range ot cab 
lengths in the Industry ... to fit your special 
trucking needs They're powered by America's 
most popular gas V-fl's Or by your choice of 
popular Diesel engines. They range from 
14,000 lbs, to 70,000 lbs. GVW. And they're 
backed by one ot the most efficient parts and 
service systems in the business. 

You know they must be good baca use people 
buy more of them than any other make. 
And you know there must be one to fit any 
job you have. Why not call your Ford 
Dealer and talk trucks? There'll never be 
a better time than right now. 
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New! Long 118" BBC 
Louisville Line tractor 




Bumper - sc - sack - or - cab dimension 
(BBC} of trucks shown, tap to bottom: 

92" BBC W-5*r(ti Diesel linufiduier. 
also comes wMh 62" BSC sleeper cab 

»!,!" BBC 0$tri*» is America's most 
popular till cab true* by far. 

93" BBC LN-Serfet Louitmle short con- 
ventionals so! now quality standards in 
mediums and heavies., 

106" BBC F-Serlea eonvenilonals are 
Ford s besi-selNng trucks. 

105" BBC L-S*rits Louisville long con- 
ventional* grots upioB?.0DQ ib$, QCW 

116- BBC LTL-900Q Long Louisville is 
new icp-Jina Diesel llnenautor. 



MORE RQADTIME, 



COMMITTED TO 
LESS DOWNTIME 



FORD 



FORD DIVISION 



GUEST ECONOMIST 



Why We Must Have Industrial Growth 



"We should not stand here 
in history's greatest outpouring 
of new knowledge, becoming 
terrified by Chicken Littles urging 
us to run for our lives." 

BY CARL H. MADDEN 



P~ art of the contemporary gfoom 
about the world's future stems 
from the claims of some critics that 
our present Industrial system is ba- 
sically corrupt. 

These critics argue that, despite 
our flood intentions, we are raping 
nature by producing too much too 
fast. Our greed for material goods 
may have been justified at an earlier 
period, th& argument goes, but our 
rate of production it now obscene. 

Certainty, those contentions are of 
vital Importance to business. If Ihe 
critics are right, business has to 
adapt to some profound changes, If 
the critics are partly right, they still 
cannot be ignored. Even If they ere 
wrong, business cannot merely shout 
them down: they must be shown why 
they are wrong. 

Goodness knows, the industrial so- 
ciety has been productive. In the 200 
years since the American Revolution, 
economic advance has been remark- 
able. During Ihe 10,000 years prior to 
1776 — the period of the agricultural 
era which began about 8000 B. C — 
people hardly grew any richer at all. 

Centuries of no progresn 

The awe rags Roman citizen of A. D. 
1 actually may have had a somewhat 
higher average annual income — the 
guess Is around $300 in today's dol- 
lar equlvaienl — than Ihe 1776 Amer- 
ican's average of just under $200. 



Both our 1776 ancestors and the 
Romans of A. D. 1 used about the 
3ame energy sources — animal pow- 
■■■■ wm ! and water. Both ihe ancient 
Romans and the Americans of 200 
years ago could travel about the 
same short distance in a day; both 
used the same materials for tools; 
and both had about the same aver- 
age life span — the 30's to mld-40's. If 
anything. Rome's standards of health 
and sanitation, as well as much of its 
engineering, exceeded those of 1776 
Amerlca- 

Sinco 1776, however, everything 
economic has come alive Look at 




Dr. Madden is chief economist 
for the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United Steles. 



the back of a good high school his- 
tory book, and you'll see how Ihe 
charts look off about 200 years ago. 

My 1&-y ear-old daughter's history 
text shows thai In the past 200 years, 
world population has gone up six- 
fold; real world output has gone up 
80-fold; the distance a person can 
travel In a day has increased be- 
tween a hundredfold end a Ihou- 
sandlold; Ihe geographic killing area 
of weapons, a milllonfold; the amounl 
of energy wa can get from a pound 
of matter, 50 milllonfold; and the 
power of information technology, 
several bilfionfold. 

During trns same 200 years, rhefe 
has also bean an explosion in art. 
culiure, learning, drama, the inven- 
tive arts, and science. Our very pic- 
ture of the universe we live in has 
changed radically. Two centuries 
ego, learned prelates debated wheth- 
er the earth was 6,200 or 6,400 years 
old. Today, discoveries in Africa of 
human bones thought to be 3.5 mil- 
lion years old do not quite make front 
page news. 

Outpouring of output 

Just in the century from 1872 to 
1972, when the U. S. population rose 
from under 50 million lo more lhan 
200 million, our output In real terms 
rose 40-fold. As a result, output per 
person in real terms rose sevenfold. 
Since 1900, our real output per per- 
son has doubled every gonoralion. 

How can a system yielding such 
results be seen as corrupt? One ar- 
gument Is that there should bo limits 

10 growth, that the changes rellected 
by ihe zooming economic charts will 
lead only to critical shortages In the 
earth's resources. When resource 
shortages became critical — perhaps 
in only 100 to 150 years — population 
catastrophe will ensue, the argu- 
ment goes. 

The argument Is partly right But 

11 is wrong enough to be misleading, 

continued on page 44 
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SIBILITY 

Bell helps you get 100% value from your 
business phone system. 





The Bell System has developed more than a dozen programs to 
help you stimulate sales, expand market coverage, cut costs, improve 
customer relations and accomplish many other business objectives- by 
phone. We call them "Planned Communications'.' 

When you come to us. we're able to offer programs like these 
because we're totally committed to serving your business phones. We'll 
plan and maintain an efficient communications system for you. And we'll 
also help you plan how to use it effectively. 

To find out how your company can benefit from Planned 
Communications," call your Bell Account Representative. There's no 
charge or obligation. We know you want to get the most from your phones. 
We hear you, 

Who knows more about phones than the phone company. 

Bell System 




Cue 



r building systems 



begins with your needs, 
respects your deadline, 
preserves your budget. 



Your local C tickler builder can 
assist you in meeting your need, 
your deadline, and your budget — 
with a good looking, hard work- 
ing, economical Cuckler Steel 
Building System. 

Good Looking 

Thousands of standard and cus- 
tom design choices allow a wide 
range of complementary building 
materials to be used In finishing 
both the Interior and exterior. 
They give your buildfng the ap- 



pearance and personal touches 
you want. 

Hardworking 

Cuckler Building Systems are 
permanent, solid and provide 
years of service tor all types of 
operations from retail stores to 
large, industrial buildings. 

Economical 

Cuckler buildings go up fast, at a 
predictable cost and with a mini- 



mum of on-site labor. Plus, they 
are economical to maintain. 



Reliable 



Cuckler, a division of Lear Sieg- 
ler. Inc., offers 28 years of experi- 
ence in p re-engineered buildings, 
There are over 600 Cuckler Build- 
ers serving the U.S. from manu- 
facturing facilities in Monttceiio. 
Iowa and Turlock, California, 
Write or call for more Information. 
Monlicello 319-465-3595. Turlock 
209-634-9381. 
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Firm.. 



F] Pteaic send m< addittofial information. 

O Please have your represenlatire call me tor 
an appointment. 



Mi* 



Cuckler 
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Comparing 

COM? 

Come To The Leader. 



You've met the microfilm " 
Now meet the COM company. The 
only company that offers you the 
complete COM system. Equipment. 
Software. Service. And supplies. 
Not someone else's. Ours. 

Only one company invented COM. 
The others discovered it. So if you 
need image - - talk to a giant. 
But if you need COM , talk to us. 



The COM company. 





is 

Stfomtwrg DataflraphiX n A Gonaral Dynamics Subsidiary 




THE AUTHENTIC 

WEBSTER'S 
8 POUND, 1,454-PAGE, 

158,000-DEFIMTION, 
$ 39.95 DICTIONARY 

NOW ONLY $19.95! 



Because of the depressed 
economy, most book pub- 
lishers are in financial trou- 
ble. The Webster's Dictionary Com- 
pany is no exception. And just as the 
major auto companies have taken 
drastic steps to improve sates, we 
hereby announce an incredible price 
slash on our 1,454-page, eight- 
pound, 158.000-definition, 300- 
pagc-ency do pt"di a- supplemented, 
full-colorembeliished. 839,95 list- 
price, paragon-of-the-publishing-in- 
d us try , Living Webster Encyclopedic 
Dictionary of the English Language: 
ONLY $199511 

If you've ever wanted to buy thU 
une-volume reference work— consid- 
ered by scholars to be the standard 
of English usage— VOW is the time to 
do so. If the national economy 
should improve soon— as many ex- 
perts predict— you may never have 
this chance again. Tliis unprecedent- 
ed low price-a\ r ir$i9.9S.'/-adds 
new meaning to the word "bargain." 

In case you're unfamiliar with 
The Living: Webster Encyclopedic 
Dictionary of the English Language, 
let us explain that it is the supreme 
arbiter of English usage. Us compil- 
ers are a group of 100 lexicograph- 
ers, etymologists, philologist*!, orth- 



ograpbers, researchers, and editors 
known collectively as The English 
Language Institute, They trace their 
origin back to Noah Webster 
I 1758-1843), the father of Ameri- 
can lexicography and inspiration for 
the founding of our company. Mil- 
lions of literate Americans refer to 
The Living Webster Encyclopedic 
Dictionary of the English Language 
every day, and rely on it for authori- 
tative answers to their questions 
about word definition, spelling, pro- 
nunciation, hyphenation, and usage. 
No book is held in higher esteem. 

The work itself is divided into 
22 sections. Its heart, of course, is 
the more than 1,100 pages given over 
to an A-Z vocabulary— updated to 
include slang expressions of this very 
year. The section is supplemented by 
churls, pronunciation symbols, lists 
of abbreviations, etc. 

Other sections include: 

• A 51,000-word Thesaurus of 
Synonyms and Antonyms, with 
more than 4,000 cross-references. 
This section alone constitutes an im- 
pressive reference work. 

• A Conspectus of Foreign 
Words and Phrases. The equivalent 
of a two-way English dictionary into 



and out of French, Spanish, Italian, 
and German— with some Latin and 
Greek. 

• Table of Abbreviations. 3,800 
contractions commonly used in busi- 
ness, engineering, medicine, geogra- 
phy, religion, etc. 

• Musical Signs and Symbols. 
A primer on notation of the art, 

• Compendium of Quotations. 
Thousands of aphorisms distilling 
the wit and wisdom of the world. 
Invaluable for composing letters, 
preparing speeches, writing term pa- 
pers. It even makes diverting rending. 
(How about this gem from Lincoln: 
"My old Tather used to have a saying: 
If you make a bad bargain, hug it all 
the tighter."} 

• Students' and Writers' Guide. 
A sbort-L-ourse in proper si vie and 
usage. It covers punctuation, italics, 
c;tj>italiz,iition. font-nrilps. bibliogra- 
phies and provides a directory of ba- 
sic reference works in biography, 
business, history, geography, science 
and other major fields. 

• Perpetual Calendar. Enables 
you to pinpoint the day of week of 
any date in the two centuries from 
1901 to 2100. 

• Table of Metric Equivalents. 
Over a thousand measurements 



youll be using during Hie next few 
years as the Untied States gradually 
converts to the metric system. 

• Occupational Guide. Detailed 
descriptions of 95 vocational Fields, 
including nature or work, required 
training, compensation, etc Perhaps 
most important, it includes names 
and addresses of national organiza- 
tions that can furnish job leads. 

• Dictionary of Mythology, An 
indispensable tool for complete un- 
derstanding of literature from Horn* 
ers Iliad to Tolkien's The Hobbit. 

• Manual of Office Procedure, 
everything from how to mail pack* 
ages and letter at cheapest rates, to 
creating efficient filing systems, de- 
vising effective form letters! with ac- 
tual illustrations), caring for office 
equipment, reconciling bank state- 
ments, composing persuasive busi- 
ness letters, using proper forms of 
address, etc. In short, a cram-course 
at a business academy. 

• Compound Interest Table. In- 
stant computation of earnings on 
any amount at any rate. 

• Flaps of the World. Eight pages 
Dt pulse-raising banners in glorious 
full-color. 

• Salary Tables. Annual wages 
converted into weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, daily and hourly pay- 
ments, to help you check up on the 
accuracy of your company's payroll 
department. 

• The Space Age. A 16-page sup- 
plement of solar system charts, space 
exploration terminology, table of 
planets, space records, and other 
Tar-out data. 

• Table of World Families of 
Languages. Fascinating origins of, 
and current interrelationships 
among, tlie world's leading tongues. 

• Prefixes and Suffixes. 500 ex- 
plained. 

• Historical Sketch of the En- 
Blish Language. By the renowned 
Philologist Mario Pei, of Columbia 
University. 

• Presidents of the United 
States. A magnificent 16- page por- 
tr ait gallery in full-color, including 
et *ch president's hiography .ttv! m,i 



jor achieve men Is. 

• Cooking Tables. How to pre- 
pare 750 different foods-with calo- 
rie counts. 

• Moneys of the World. An ab- 
sorbing, invaluable reference tool for 
numismatists and businessmen. 

In short, if you had but one book 
loi-h<ujNt' in lif«',Thi' Living Webster 
Encyclopedic Dictionary of the En- 
glish Language should be it. It is the 
most comprehensive, utilitarian, en- 
tertaining volume ever published. 

The work is massive in size, It 
measures three-hundred and twen- 
ty-one cubic mchts and weighs eight 
pounds. 

In physical make-up, the dictio- 
nary is a masterpiece of the book- 
maker's art. It is set in Century Ex- 
panded, one of the most legible and 
beautiful of typefaces. It is printed 
on special high-opacity, vellum-fin- 



ish paper to reduce eyest rain. Its sig- 
natures are Smyth-sewn and rein- 
forced at top and bottom forsturdi- 
MR Binding material is leather 
grain, and page edges and stamping 
arc gilded. In other words. The 
Living Webster Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary of the English Language 
brines to your home or office noi 
only knowledge but splendor. 

To repeat, The Living Webster 
Encyclopedic Dictionary of the En- 
glish Language— which lists at 
$39.95— is now available for ONLY 
$19.95!! To place your order, sim- 
ply fill out and mail [he postage-free 
card facing this page, orthe coupon 
below. 

If you like, well bill your credit 
card account. 

Act at once. As we said, as soon 
as the economy improves, this offer 
will likely be withdrawn. Hurry. A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 




WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY CO., 1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1001H 



Please send inc. 



copies of the renowned, authoritative. 



1.454-page, 8-pound. 321-rubi< -inch, 158.000-definition, $39.95 
list price Living Webster Encyclopedic Dictionary of the English 
Language at the unprecedented low price of ONLY $19.95!! (plus 
$2 per copy for crating and freight). 

(Check one} DI enclose payment DBill my credit-card Account: 



Name. 



Address, 
City 



Slate. 



.Zip. 



L 



Signature. 



Diners Club *. 



American Express n. 
Master Charge « 



Bank Americard " 



Card expiration dale. 

wki. rirllvrrjr. 



Picas* add applicab lt nlw tax. 

© Weteter's Mcmixxv. TM Reg. P*nd 
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Why We Must Have Industrial Growth mntinued fam page as 



The phrase "flmits to growth" seems 
self-e*planaiory, but it Is not. First, 
it Is wrong in implying that growth 
means producing mors and more ol 
what industrial societies have been 
producing at a so-called obscene 
rate. The history of human life shows 
that social evolution always drives 
human activities m!o new pathways. 
Indeed, each major human age pro- 
duces its own materials. 

Docs success mean failure? 

Resources never have been as nat- 
ural as textbooks suggest Natural 
resources come trom raw materials 
that have value only when human 
knowledge shines on them and sepa- 
rates ihem from the earth to serve 
human purposes. 

The meaning ol the word growth 
has itself evolved during human ex- 
istence. Quantitative growth is not 
me only kind. Right now, peopre and 
businesses are coming to understand 
thai wealth does not consist merely 
of a growing pile of goods and ser- 
vices — of diamond rings and luxury 
cars. Rather, they begin to realize 
thai quality living may mean new 
forms of activity consistent with en- 
hancing the environment, both physi- 
cal and social. 



Those who see industrial society 
as corrupt fear that it will fall of its 
own successes. They fear that ex- 
tending the length of l.fe only isolates 
the aged, that advances in defense 
weapons only threaten mass destruc- 
tion, lhat faster communication only 
increases ihe risk of societal break- 
down, that the pileup of goods only 
creates widening gaps between 
haves and have-nots at home and 
abroad, that rising world affluence 
only threatens world revolution. 

Such fears deserve respect and 
impose grave responsibilities on 
leadership. The fears are partly Justi- 
fied, Only shortsighted vision Indeed 
can ignore the monumental evidence, 
in ToymWs "A Study of History." of 
the rise and fall of civilizations. 

But there is another side. We 
should not stand here In history's 
greatest outpouring of new knowl- 
edge, becoming terrified by Chicken 
Littles urging us to run for our lives. 
Any reasonable view of the last 200 
years supports some simple truths. 

industrial civilization is neither ba- 
sically corrupt nor a threat to hu- 
manity. In scarcely two centuries, it 
has brought a new promise of ade- 
quacy to the people of the world. It 
spreads now because of it3 success. 



It is changing before our eyes as it 
adapts to new knowledge. Taking the 
world as a whole, the history book 
charts show plainly that wealth crea- 
tion is a game of my gain is youi 
gain and not of my gain is your loss. 

Horn co rpo rations help u* 

Corporations perform. They are re- 
sponsive. They evolve and change. 
They are far from being the exploita- 
tive vehicles some critics claim they 
are. It is only simple Irulh to observe 
that corporations are vehicles for 
growing opportunity the worid over 
it hurts the believers in our society's 
corruption and their followers In styte 
and taste to acknowledge that, mora 
and mare, Corporations are intellec- 
tual institutions. Business leaders or- 
ganize advanced modern knowledge 
to serve people's wants. 

Growth— in the sense ol the evolu- 
tionary advance of applied knowl- 
edge to satisfy freely expressed 
wants — is the only way to feed the 
world's hungry and improve the qual- 
ity dI life. The poor, here and abroad, 
need no doctorates to understand 
that growth is better than no growth. 
The critics of the industrial society 
do not understand lhat knowledge Is 
the basic ingredient of growth. They 
do not see thai by advancing knowl- 
edge we not only create energy and 
material but we also economize iheli 
use. They too often do no! see that 
markets spur variety nor do they re- 
alize lhat private properly protects 
our cultural vitality as well as our 
liberty. 

However, the critics of the indus- 
trial society play s constructive role. 
They remind leaders everywhere lhat 
our society is evolving and changing 
and that II must adapt to survive 
They remind us lhat we should be 
building a new set of values consist- 
ent with the glories of liberty and 
justice and with the light of science 
shorn ot past mylhand superstilion. 

We ought to be seriously dreaming 
now about how to gel the whole 
world fed, healthy, learning, doing 
things ol pith and moment, cooperat- 
ing together in producing the now 
wealth that knowledge can bring us 
tomorrow. It is pursuit ol such hu 
mane dreams that can give the lie to 
critics of the industrial society in Its 
third century. 
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Reprints are available of thi» following articles in this issue: 
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when I planned to 

retire before fifty 



this is the business that made it possible 



a true story by John B. Haikey 



Starting with borrowed money, in just 
eight years I gained financial security 
sold out at a profit and retired. 




"Not until I was forty did I make up my 
mind IhiH I was going to retire before 
ten yean had paused. I knew I couldn't 
do it on a salary, no matter how Rood. 
I knew 1 couldn't do it working for 
others. It woe perfectly obvious to me 
I hot 1 had to atart a buainoaa or my own. 
But that posed a problem. What, kind of 

business? Moat of my money was tied 

up. Temporarily I waa broke. But, whan 
I found (he hunine** 1 wanted I was nhle 
to start it for n urn Jill amount of bor- 
rowed, money. 

"To pyramid this investment into re- 
tiromoat in less than tan. years teem* 
like magic, but in my opinion any man 
in good health who haa the same ambi- 
tion and drive that motivated me, could 
achieve such a gooJ. Let me give you a 
little history. 

"I finished high school at the age of IS 
and got a job as a shipping clerk. My 
nest job was butchering at a plant that 
processed boneless beef. Couldn't see 
much future there. Next, 1 got a Job as 
a Greyhound Bus Driver. The money 
was Rood. The work waa pleasant, but 
I couldn't eve n as loading to retirement. 
Finally I took the plunge and went, intn 
business fur myself. 

"I managed to raise enough money 
with my saving* to invest in a combina- 
tion motel, restaurant, grocery, and ser- 
vice itation- It didn't take long tn Ret 
my eyaa opened. In order to keep that 
hiuunnss going my wife and 1 worked 
from dawn to dusk, 20 hours a day, 
seven days a week. Putting in ail those 
hours didn't match my ides of indepen- 
dence «nd it gave me no time fur my 
favorite sport — golf! Finally we both 
agreed that 1 should look for something 
•l*e- 

■ "I found iu Not right away. I Inves- 
tigated a lot of businesses offered as 
franchises. 1 felt that J wanted the 
guidance of an experienced company — 
wanted to have the benefit of the plana 
that had brought success to other*, plus 
benefit of running my own business 

Jer nn established name thai hnd 
national recognition. 

"Most of the franchises offered were 
costly for me. Temporarily all my 
"pltal was frown in the motel But 1 
found that the Durudcall franchise 



offered me exactly what I had been 
locking for. 

"I could start far * small amount. 
(Today, less than SlfiOO etarts a 
Duractefin dealership. I could work it 
as s one-man business to start. No sai- 

ancs to un> I could operate from my 

home. No office or shop or other over- 

h.i?ad l- ' .r tr.m-4::"i till !"n. 1 Could B*C 

the trunk of my car. (I bought the 
truck later, out of profits*. And beat 
of all, there was no ceiling on my earn- 

inge. I could build S business as 
big as my ambition and energy dic- 
tated. 1 could put on as many men 
as I needed Id enverany volume. I could 
make a profit on every man working 
for me. And I could build little by little, 
or as fast OS I wished. 

"So, I started. 1 took the wonderful 
training furnished by the eompany- 
When 1 was ready 1 followed the simple 
plan outlined in the training. During the 
first period I did nil the service work 
myself. By doing it myself. I could make 
much more per hour than I had ever 
made an a salary. Later, I would hire 
men, train them, pay them wall, and 
still mnke an hourly profit an their time 
that made my idea of retirement possible 
— I had joined l ho country club and now 
1 could play golf whenever 1 wished. 

"What te this wtm- 
derful business? It's 
Duraclean. And, what 
is Duraclcon? It's on 
improved, space-age 
process for cleaning up- 
holstered furniture, ruga, 
and lacked down car- 
pet*. It not only cleans 
but it enliven* sad 
sparkles up the colors, 
h does not wear down 
the flbnr or drive part of the dirl into 
the base of the r.it; as m:s chine scrub- 
bing of carpeting does. Instead it lifts 
our the dirt by means of an absorbent 
dry foam. 

"Furniture dealers and departnunt 
stores refer their customers to the Dura - 
clean Specialist. Insurance men say 
Duraclean can save them mont-v on fire 
claims. Hotels, motels, specially shops 
and big stores make annual contracts 
for keeping their carpets and furniture 



fresh end clean. One Duraclean Special- 
ist signed a ctrii tract for over $40,1)00 
a year for just one hotel. 

"Well, I lint's thf business) I waa able 
to start with such a small investment. 
That's the business 1 built up over a 
period of eight years And, that's the 
business I snld out at n substantial profit 
before 1 «f fifty." 

Would you like to taste the freedom 
and independence enjoyed by Mr. 
Haikey? You can. Lot us send you the 
facts. Mail the coupon, and you'll re- 
ceive all the details, absolutely without 
obligation. No salesman will ever call on 
you. When you receive aur illustrated 
booklet, you'll learn how ws show you 
STEP BY STEP how to get customers; 
and how to have your customers get 
you more customers from their recom- 
mendations. 

With no obligation, we'll mail you a 
24 -page brochure explaining the busi- 
ness. Then you, and you alone, in the 
privacy of your home, can decide Don't 
delay. Get the facta before your location 
U taken hy someone else. Mad the 
coupon, now. 

DURACLEAN INTERNATIONAL 

6 J 33 Dunriesft fildg., Deerlield, III. (0015 




■ OURACtEAN INTERNATIONAL 
! 6-J13 Dursclssn Building 
I Deertuld, irl.noia 6O0L5 
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FREE! if you 

order a course 
now! . . . 

A copy pi the New Berlitz 
European Menu R eider, 
jail published ai $2.95. 

A uniQiis dictionary tor the person wtw wonts 
10 know what he so'denng and rating 

Moft ihan 300 pag.es Mai a simple 
1r«nsial»on. but 3 compjgheflslvd dirtttory 
o! what's in the soup and under iht sauce in 
'4 different languages The Europian Menu 
Reader slips easily mho pocket or pur st- 
ir, .ndispensaaie on 3 trip (or even when 
dining oul locally) 

Contains wlcr-indexed, a phass'ical y 
arranged sections for the following cursines 
Damsh Dutch Finnish. French Gen- ■ 
Greet. Italian Norwegian Polish. 
Po<!uguese. Russian. Ser fro .Croatian 
Spanrsn and Swedish 

Complete wirh special 16-paoe full-color 
suppfenr-efi! on Euiape^n wines and 
vineyard area fnaes 



What would you give to loam a second language? 
(Try $85.) And what's it worth to your company? 



There'* a premium being paid for language-knowledge in 
America today—and it's not only in the export trade. In multi- 
national companies in major cities, even on the factory floor, 
a L-u:>ntl language murks you as ihe potential spokesman* the 
well-educated leader, the man to ask about foreign ways. 

And travel is so much more fun when you can meet people 
and talk their language. Now you can Easily. Painlessly. All 
thanks tn ihu 50-lesscin do-it-yourself BerlitzS language course. 
Avarlahle in French, German. Italian or Spanishr—il's yours 
for only $85.00. 

M AIL- PHONE COUPON -j 

Berlin PubUrattorw, fee, Dtpl. W 
45*0 NLW* IJStb Bt, Miami. Florida J»5* 

YES! Send me your Berlin Comprehend vc Cassette Course | 
Today al 185 00 each, plu> 52.00 each to co*tr postage and 
handling. 

□ French □ German □ Italian □ Spanish 

hum teioi HtU mi m . 

Plus, send me my copy of the new European Menu Reader FREE! 



Ne 



4Ure>.* 



_Vir f _ 



Cttj. 

Pleaie check method nf payment: 

□ Check or money order — payable to Berlitz Publications, Inc 
U American Express O Carle Blanche 

□ BankAmencanl □ Diner* Club □ M»ittr Charge 

< 'nciiiU'arJ Ni» 

E spiral ion Date , 

Interbank No. Matter Chirac Only 

(Located above your name) 
Signature 



MltrjM' 1 I a J wrrii for dttivtry 

Nrw t tui u'lri f-litrtdn trirdenH add mift «.r 



Packaged solidly in leather-type binding, the Bcrliu Compre- 
hensive Cassette Course contains: 

1. Ten introductory lessons in a 90-minule tang first cassette tn 
familiarize you with Ihe spoken language 

2. Forty additional lessons on five convenient 60-mmgle cassettes, 
making a total at B l j hours of recorded instruction in all. 

3. 6 illustrated workbooks to use with the lapes. each containing 50 
pages o! easylo-understand, concise information to help you speak 
with the least difficulty. 3Q0 pages, in alt, to get you on the way to 
fluency m a second language. 

4. A specially prepared, easy-lo-u.se Rotary Verb Finder will help 
you with irregular verb forms—once you're ready for grammar. 

This course avoids the dry and the dull — mines voices, sound 
effects and useful leal in the delighlful manner only Berlitz, 
the world'* best known language instructor, can offer. And 
cassettes don't scratch, don'l warp and don't unwind — last al- 
moin indefinitely. Best of all, they are easy to slick in your 
pocket, lake along an a trip or use in the car. 

Prcpiirt- ymirselt I nt j rewarding future. At ihe umc time, 
enjoy the social advantages only a second language cm hring. 
For $85-00. choose the course you need to start talking like a 
native. Use the coupon and order today. 
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MONEY BACK GUARANTEF I rv rhw Berlin course fori 
ten days If you are mil satisfied fnr jnv reason, simplv reiurn I 
it. and obtain a complete refund You take no rWCi «• °fJer J 
today. J 

^aaik More InfernutiHn Wanted? Pick tip till phone 
^jfx (aur e Katun) and Diil BOO- 3.27-83 51 
■aB (Florida Residents Dial 100432 7521) 

Qur operator can take your order by phone — even on a credit card— 
or can answer your questions on this Berlitz Course Immediately . 
Why not give us a ring— nghl now. 



How To Cut 5 to 15 Strokes 
Off Ybur Score — Guaranteed! 
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By Phil Cooper 

■ITTS, Lincoln Pratt 



uf you piny gtrtf t would like to semi you 
Minn-iJii»4i lliul come* at it pdun 
brown wiuppci 

No — not dirty pieuires or 
anvthing like thai! 

Uul II ti something thai yini won't wnnt your 
hiends antl golfing runners Id know you huve 
Neil fur n while, anyway. 
Ilcre'i why: 

I'm jaung to send you live mminc. worth nf read- 
ing iitiUeii.il that will show yon » giMntntecst sv,-,y to 
like? to J> strokes o(T your gull scwr — .Til do il 
m ilia i ,11111 friends lire Koing to think you've 
taken pr it ale lessons from Johnny Miller. 

I'd like you In try ihisnteiluid (he very nest iww 
von play w Uhoul tilling on yunc « hul U'u ;n l- doing 

] 'tiM'y hecuute I'm alraa] tlut if you tell myotic 
ihiiul l he secid meUtud before y.w Marl or. H, they 
nugrHbenMc la talk you out of it They'll try to tel. 
yuu that there it just noway to improve youi fione 
to mUL-h without pniiilc-. pnvfrwanal lgtkoni 

Bui there m. 

Ami, I'm sure that il yuu try h privately fro |usi 
one round of golf -- mi unc will ever he uhle to iulk 
you iii of il then. 

Uelorp I no on. I ' ;l I ike lo I ell vim that 1 am no) a 
golf proof anything, like chul 

I'm u butincuman. 

A short lime ago. I Iwu nbuiijievimanwhocoiikl 
never break lot) for eighteen holes, N« anymore 

L still dun" I shout in ihc seventies, hul Ihi.iJly. 
idler years of Iveing 1iltk better Ihmi a diiffrr, I 
HmiMemJy shoot in the eighties, 
wonderful. 

For yean I struggled to bring down my teare. t 
tried everything — piaclice piaclM-, ptaciicr 
read miracle gnlf books — hoimlit ipecuiJ golf 
gloves — look lesson* — went In the driving range 
— everything ["hen. by accident. I stumbled onto 
the lenlseCfcl of Cutting slroketorf my uunie. The 

vc:t i.i i lound I pljved jftei I meil ihi 

secret, I hioke lot) for the very tin" 

The secret umple — bur l"m nr.! abmi Mo gjv e n 
aw-ny Tot milling Whm I've been uhle in do n 
"tntnlten up" itiv game — unil by doing Ihh I took 
almost 10 strokes off my score all toM. 1 1 hnvrn'i 
born uNc [o break 70 yet, bul I will') 

I know it minimis impossible — hut I've actually 
.lined <<• "smarten up" my game — nficr e^ery 

ilunji r'w 1 irird land imr nte it iurttioel hjd fitilrd 
mnctaMy 

Before — ft teemed I hat ( wu hooking m slwtnv 
orturti'y ditvt . LoiniHuully in (lie Turn of rough 
- and 1 roitifi^every hole After I nude my nikmr 
ngjy umpk dricovery- my drives went down Ihc 
middle at Ihe luirway — ibv irsmv pot me t>n tlie 
green — ukI my psunng unpoved neinendously 

II wan w shiipkc. infwl, Mud I hoveo'tyeJ Igyttd 
out *hy no one evei thndidil of il before Hul, ioili 
rW it.ul every book on golf I could find — utt 
tried ull the "Bimmii.-fcs" — I can imure y.m thul 
I've imver tee* ihli secret prinled anywhere 
hefore. 

Wlicn my friemli svw luiv, ninth my gjunc had 
••proved lh»y smked me m give them ttiy^crel I 
t>p*d oul the uomp(e<e detnils Ob my tecrei — ihe 
MrM'i vup ca-.v to MWmethiidiriurhiHlL-unll 
■hue strokes off my game. For lack of » better 
nurne I culled it ■'The 1'lul Cisnrci OoK linr-msf 
«htnt Plait,' - 

I gave ii to three frumds who make up my regular 
fuuisome It worked lot Mierti. loo IheiJ gjrtic 
mipined .i> muLh it mine 

f<«*v, >wu nmJ 1 holli kunvs Utul I he re 's u lot nl 
tforiey to he iititJe fui the |x:isjii ftlvj .nmci up 
VM ' 1 ■ method for culling steokn — • method that 




reitily works [ ivm terrain llul I have done jdsllhil' 
But, wib our hew golfing suctess a fluke'.' 
Perh-ipi ihcre wwi* lontcihing ijie/ctiil arumi our 
Iomi s*in*u I hid nimlr llni iih-l Ic " pusviNe. I 
don't believe llul tot n irument: 

However, j MUST f ROVE IT NOWt 
Fee, once I prove thnt my golf secret works — 
r«alry yyivii — I wUI offer u to nil gotftn for JJs — 
Bad it wB he worth twy penny of II (How ttuny 
umes have yom uid to yourself that you'd pay a 
fortune to take |5 stroke* off your swreTl 
So. to prove thill my seetei works fui all guJfers 

— I 'II leach it to you — and to a limited rumihri ■ I 
oi he i (jolfers — far tOtt mure than the nric* of 
hating it printed up. 

ftemcmher. I'm willing k> do this fur my own 
xlllsh teamm. Once YOL" have succeeded — once 
Vl)t; huvr uiken nft i^rse ttn.ikeij - I II prohjblv 
maite a mini when I offer the PROVEN plan 
through rurwvpapen and tnagaxiDes. 

But, you must make me a promise Y«ni must 
irpoit yolil sliokr kv,»e, 1,1 n( promptly - hrst 

when you lake f uratut* off your score — tkm 
when you break 100 — when ynu hrstak 40 ThIawlB 
he tht proof I need. 

I feel certain lint rt make' noilifJeirnic wheihe> 
yuiu ve a man or a snaMM Ot svoeka for both I — 
whether you art young m old — whelho you've 
taken leuom or not - THIS METHOD WILL 
vV'iHK or it wen l n»>i von a suiglr penny' 

There is only one way for tou m tee tf I'm right 

— Ui gr! t nor guaranteed copy iif ' ' The Phil Cooper 
Ooif Imprutrmenl Plan" — and Hun's to order il 
now - by ritaJJ It't ant yet available at uny 
txh»k store or pm shop in the world — at airy price. 



[u facl, vi mi iiMgln \< intctesled lt> know ihul tlx 
l'lun lihs t\*n Registerwl unsl Copyrigftted wnth the 
U.S. Government w that the secrei cannot be 
copatd or «o lee 

Furthermore, you can order 11 stotbuut a worry 
boeaUac you ore protecled by an ironcLud. 10091 
no-nsk Double -Guarantee of cutting strokes frdU 
your game 

II If yon don't like the Plan uften it untie*— fiir 
■ny reason under the sun — send il bnek for a 
lull reMis! — ahsoliHely no questions asked 

2) Or. keep and gig the Plan (or at knit m you 

lik< Yoo .lie ,ti.l 7iM*lr..'f.l You must tui 
those stroke i froni your score — or return the 
Plan sd uny time. You ntsll get evert penny of 
your money buck w ilhout quibble or uuesiiun 
You ure the sole judge and jurs Isn't lhi« Ihe 
fiurett guarantee you've ecei icen'' 

To get your fuarmteed copy of "The Phil 
Cooper Golf Improvement Plan'' - 

i l>ii hi .on i ii-ii'v .mil mlilreti vleatly on ihe 
Lssupco beiosr, 

J' Miach ys»ur » heck cjsii m noisry o-'dei lor 
iutt HO 

J> Mail to me Phil Cooper. 2iJi t 2 lal itreei 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74IM 

Ui me repeal - ft makes abacdutely oodfiffflWKC 
how mnny nays you've already tilled li> improve 
your game dramatically — your lime for real suc- 
cen has nitidis come 

Send tor your guanuHced copy of my Golf Im- 
provement Ron a.< soem at you can — TODAY if 
possible. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

Make your check puyaMe and mail tu: 

Phil Cooficr 

;H.^ Bast Jtn Mrm 

tidu. tHMhorru '-til J 

Yes! I want to cut slioketoff my bcorc once und 
fm* aU . Mush me my guaranteed copy of your GulF 
ImpuM emtnl I'lim Here isms Sin 1 prtimise I w ill 
report lo yuu when I have bnukrnVfl — when I luive 
broken SO. I underuaral thai t run absolutely no 
rnli tmcc I utt pfiMccted by your jotrr Ixmhk 
Oiiafanige of gcartat impepvenseiU shown above 
thank you for this chance to share your goh" im. 
pnitcntent sccrgll 



You May Charge My. 
□ Master Charge □ BinkAmeneard 

Ac<t * 

(rail Hal* t 



iSf.iilci rhuige onl) jtw> c yuin imnri 

Card Etpinuiorii Date 

Stgnaluf e 



Mr. 

I'linr Name Mis 
Mm 

Address 



C*y- 
Mllle 



n Please send Ihe malenal airmail. I an 
enclosing an ema£ P0 to cover the coat- 



LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP 



An Oilman's Answer 
to Future Energy Problems 

Harold J. Haynes, chairman of 
Standard Oil Co. of California, discusses a 
challenge to the nation and a management style 
for dealing with the kinds of day-to-day 
challenges that every businessman faces 



iv the tkxas State Highway De- 
I pHI UlWHt, for example, had offered 
Bill Haynes a job in 1947, he might 
have grahl«><l il, If to. his life lthiW 
have been spent building Ihe giant 
freeways tbiil crisscross the Lone Star 
Stale. 

Not that he cared particularly 
about highway ixklM ruction when In 
got out of Texas A&M with a civil 
engineering degree that year. Al Ihe 
time, he hnd but one thought in 
mind: Take the highest-paying job 
oflered him. 

Tin.' young rii'ivy veteran hnd n 
compelling reason for thiit attitude 
Me had a young wife arid was about 
to become n father. 

His best job offer came from Stan- 
dard Oil Co. of California. Or, to bo 
more accurate, from a Socal explora- 
Uon and producing subsidiary (.-ailed 
The California Co. 

Mr. Haynes, who is known to as- 
sociates, friends, and relatives as 
Hill, although he signs his name Har- 
old 'I, ' for ,fr;n> look the j«ili 

"Obviously, I've never been sorry," 
he taya. 

Today, Mr. Haynes, age 50, is 
chairman and president of Socal, 
America's fourth largest oil company. 



[i.s annual sales total ne-iirlv $19 lul- 
lion. and it employe about 40,000 
people and operates in 90 countries. 

For more than 20 years, Mr, 
Haynea served in a variety of posts 
for Socal, exploring for oil, selling oil, 
and running other operations in the 
United States and overseas He rope 
from urn' j.ili to another — in engineer- 
iiiu, i>rt>fiiK-lirin. marketing, even ihe 
controller's office — to b e c om e presi- 
dent in 1969. stage 43, and chairman 
In 1974. 

Over the years, he, his wife. Rota, 
anil their three daughters moved 
more than 20 times in the United 
States and abroad. 

Mr. Haynes, a six-footer who has 
never ln.-t hi.-. Texas dmv>l. Ijelievi* 
thai :}9-cent-a-galloTi ga.solino will 
never return. However, he feels tluit 
90-eent-a-gullon gasoline isn't in the 
cards, either. 

'lliere is only one near-term solu. 
tion, he says, to die nation's energy 
crunch: Go hunting for more domes- 
tic oil, 

Here, in an interview with n Na- 
r ion's lh-r.i» editor al Socal 'a San 
Francisco headquarters, he discusses 
his views on energy and on business 
leadership. 



Depending on which government re- 
port you read, Ihs United Slates Is 
going 1o run out of oil in 25. 40, or 
BB years, Will 117 

That depends on □ number of fac- 
tors. For instance, on how much ad- 
ditional oil we find, how much we 
conserve. When I was in cnTlnge — 
almost 30 years ago we used to hear 
thai we would be running out of oil 
In eight to ten years. We've been 
hearing predictions like that ever 
since, but they have yet to come true. 

Looking just at the statistics an 
proved oil reserves, our present rate 
of oil consumption would exhaust do- 
mestic retterves in less than tnn years. 
But ihnt doesn't take into account 
the tremendous oil potential remain 
tng in this country, primarily in Alas- 
ka and on the outer continental shelf. 

I Hunk ;i ureal dr-.il uf oil is going to 

he discovered In (he years ahead. 

And if we look at the entire free 
world, and we should, enough oil 
sIhjiiKI In i here to satisfy our needs, 
and more, for a Ioor. long time. 

Hasn't political emphasis bean an 
making the U. S. independent of for- 
eign oiP 

As I recall, thai was the original 
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Harold Haynesand David Packard fright"), Hewlett-Packard Co. chairman 
and a director of Starf, on. a Gulfnf Mexico offshore drilling platform. 



goal of Project Independence. Bui 
obviously, that him Iwn somewhat 
modified. Now. the objective is not 
•w much total self-sufficiency as it is 
minimizing undue dependence on 
foreign sources. 

I don't believe we coutd ever have 
totnl self sufficiency In oIL And in 
any event, it would not make eco- 
noinie wnso. We'd be paying mon? 
for it than it would be worth to u:=. 

But what shout other forma ol ener- 
gy In reaching self-sufficiency? 

We should definiirly be pursuing 
research and development in all al- 
ternative sources of energy— shale. 
tar sands, coat, wLnr, and geothermnl 
But these alternatives will not con- 
tribute significant amount'; of energy 
during the next decade. 

In the first place, we still must de- 
velop n great deal more lechnology in 
these ureas. In the second place, 
there's the sheer economics of the 
situation. 

For example, we're working on a 
variety of ways to extract oil from 
tar sands and from shale. Socal. in 
fact, is the second largest private 
holder of shale properties in the 
Rocky Mountain urea. But even as- 



suming that we could solve all of the 
environmental problems associated 
with the various shale processes, it 
would Mill cost S16 or $17 a barrel 
to extract the oil. So shale oil just 
doesn't seem to be in the picture 
right now. 

We do have an abundance of coal; 
and one of these years we'll be mak 
frig synthetic crude from coil. But 
here again, we need more technology. 
And that synthetic crude is going to 
lie oxpriinivp lo produce. The current 
world price of oil — roughly $1.1 a hnr- 
rcl -would seem to rule out signifi- 
cant volumes of synemde for Home 1 
time to conic. 

All of these alternate wniree* of 
energy have great potential. But the 
realisation of their potent ird remains 
far in the future. 

So, tor the next decade, st least, the 
bosl thing the U. S. can do is go out 
and explore for oil? 

Exactly. There's no reasonably 
economic alternative lo oil ,iml gas 
on ihe horizon, We really have enk 
two options: Increase our dependence 
on oil imports or accelerate explora- 
tion for our domestic oil potential. 

As far as I'm concerned, lite sec- 



ond option is the only one that makes 
sense. 

Today, we're importing about 40 
pereent nf Kt- oil we consume. Since 
there is a great deal of oil in the free 
world, we could readily increase our 
imports, flul this would only make 
the U. S. more vulnerable lo political 
upheaval abroad. And if we wen? to 
have another embargo, the economic 
effects would be severe indeed. 

The laid embargo was, by and 
large, not much more than an in- 
convenience. But we weren't 40 per- 
cent dependent then — us we are now 
— on foreign oil. Some experts esti- 
mate that as many as two million 
Americans would (>o put nut of work 
if another embargo look place tndnv. 

Consequently, I'm convinced we 
should l>e stepping up lea^in^ of t<u 
outer continental shelf for oil ex- 
ploration, getting out from under 
needless goverrunent controls and 
regulations, and net line on wilh die 
primary jab of making the V. S. rea- 
sonably self-siirhVierii in enemy 
With the right political and economic 
i limiili-, I'm certain the American oil 
industry could make ft very vital con- 
tribution to reducing our dependence 
on foreiirn sources 

If you had this climate, arc you cer- 
tain you coutd lind oil? 

Fm certain we could. Out industry 
is perfectly willing to take enormous 
fliiatn-iiil risk'- to explore for nil if it 
knows what the rules of the game am 

Since you've been chairman of 
Socal. the company has greatly ex- 
panded refinery capacity and taken 
some steps to diversity. Is this pari 
of ■ plan? 

It certainly is. We've been looking 
five years ahead and even further 
Our refinery expansion program was 
n decision made quite some years 
ago. Some of the other things we're, 
fining also go back a considerable 
time. 

Last year, we made one of our cor- 
porate vice presidents responsible for 
planning and gave him a small hui 
highly talented staff to support his 
efforts. Basically, this planning group 
is charged with seeing to it that all 
of our company's resources are uti- 
lized with mi'iximltm effectiveness 
By resources, I mean our technology. 
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You don't have to pay an arm 
and a leg to beat the system 



You can tailor Lockheed's System III computer to your 
kisine-i 1 . without paying c i taHnr-rruide price 

The versatile System II I tuts you add terminals so up 
to nine people in different places can use it at the 
same time* 

And you won't need a computer pro to run it, A cleric 
or typist can easily use System til with the help of its 
keyboard iind video screen. 

It's easy to ail.ipt System III to new jobs, too Our 
RPG II compiler lets you use lots of existing programs. 

When your business expands, System III can grow 
with you. With System 111 you wont hnve to wnrrv abotil 
where to put a big computer that needs spec tal .nr 
ronditiontriH 



You can't find System Ill's unique, low-cost 
1 imihi nation of tVaturt's in .uiy Other small bui>iru".s 
computer. Call collect: {213) 722-2151 Or fill in 
tin- coupon 




Tell me haw lo be.it the syslem 
with your system. 



TI1U_ 



Lockheed Electronics 

n.kl.i Product* Division 

«0I l,i-t H,inilnlp!i Mini. L i.r\ ■\rini'I.K ( vh»\4ii 




MBJ.'7i 



Lockheed System Ml.The easiest way to beat the system. 



our capital, and — most of all — our 
people. 

This: involves much more than 
merely deciding how (o spend 
money- 
How do you leel about oil companies 
diversifying Into other Held*? 

I can speak for only one company, 
of course — our own. 

An you know, we invested $333 
million recently to acquire a 20 per- 
cent interest in AMAX Inc. We com- 
pared thi^ with other investment op- 
port unities that were available and 
felt it was one of the very best 

Some of the parameters we estab- 
lished n round our general concept of 
diversification were these: We were 
interested in a high- technology in- 
dustry, one that was primarily U. S,- 
based, was in the natural resource? 
Field, and was capital- intensive. 

AMAX, a very large metals min- 
ing company, met our criteria, Some 
70 percent of its reserves are in the 
United States, while most of ours are 
nvrnms We therefore achieved hel- 
ter geographical balance in our base 
of raw materials. 

We feel AMAX complement--, our 
bariic oil and gai business. Any fur- 
ther diversification or investment Op- 
portunity would also have to fit into 
our general concept. 

Under your stewardship, Sor.nl ex- 
ecutives seem to be quile willing to 
speak out on Issues affecting the 
company or the industry. Is this a 
style of management? 

Yes. If you go back a few years, 
you'll find the oil industry was doing 
a garni job of hringinp energy 1r, the 
publir at low coat. But the industry 
was very reluctant, for some reason, 
to talk about what it was doing so 
successfully. There seemed to be an 
attitude that the oil business was our 
liir-inr:-.-, and nobody else's. 

Well, obviously, that was a serious 
mistake. No one else understood our 
business, and we ended up with a 
public image worse than that of al- 
most any other industry. 

At our company, wc began asking 
ourselves some really soul-searching 
questions, find wo ramrluded that b> 
our own attitudes we had helped 
bring this image about. 

An a company, we have a lot about 



which to be proud. So we decided 
we'd better start talking about it, and 
that's exactly what we're doing. I 
think the public should know what 
we're trying to do and, more impor- 
tantly, why. 

I understand you've movad some- 
thing like 27 times in your career 
with SocaP 

Actually, my wife and I have 
moved 27 times in 30 years, although 
several of these moves occurred while 
I was in the navy. 

Oo you believe a company should 
move executives around? 

I think it depend*: on the type of 
business. Certainly, in the oil hus-i- 
ness it's very beneficial to move from 
one ptrife !f< .mother. In ;iLt)Uire a 

broader insight into what's going on. 

We operate in 90 countries around 
the world, Moving from place to 
place has to give you a better per- 
spective on the company and its 
problems. It certainly did for me. 

But it's not imperative that our 
executives constantly move about. 
We have some officers who have nev- 
er worked anywhere but here nt. our 
San Francisco headquarters. 

How did you happen to become head 
of one ot America's biggest petro- 
leum companies? 

When I received rev degree in civil 
engineering from Texas A&M, my 
uirV pregnant, and I simply took 
the highest-paying job that was 
ofTered to me. 

Obviously, I've never been sorry I 
went with our company or into the 
oil business, It's fascinating. 

Actually, I had no preconceived 
idea where my career would lead. I 
had every intention of just pursuing 
engineering. But as things worked 
out. I went into a managerial posi- 
tion while I was working in South 
America, spent some time in refining, 
marketing, and the controller's orga- 
nization, then moved back into pro- 
ducing and exploration. Ultimately, I 
became heavily involved in all phases 
of our foreign activities, 

I never really asked for any of 
thus*' r 1 1« iv i ■ - Soimttne would sa> 
they'd like roe for a particular job at 
a particular place and time, and 
since I enjoyed my work and felt that 



one of my responsibilities to the com- 
pany was to do what it wanted me to 
do. I moved. 

So here I nit. You don't campaign 
for a job like this. 

What do you see as your primary 
role as chief ox ecu live of a company 
with close to S19 billion in sales? 

I've read other Nation's Business 
interviews with chief executives, and 
some of these gentlemen have said 
that one of their prime responsibili- 
ties is to choose n successor. I think 
this really means developing mana- 
gerial talent. 

Developing people is certainly one 
very important aspect of any execu- 
tive's job. Perhaps, in the long run, 
it's the moHt important. 

But I'd have to say I look at my 
job in a somewhat broader context. 
I b;ive (n Irv in utilize our resources 
in a manner that will bring an ac- 
ceptable return lo our wlvarebolders 
rind, ui the same- lime, provide mean 
ingful and rewarding jobs to our em- 
ployees. 

Td certainly add another impor- 
tant part: to nee lo it that we fulfill 
our role in society — assume our cor- 
porate responsibility, if you will. 

What are some trails you think an 
executive must have? 

Well, one surely ia an ability to 
■Ac il with frustration 

How about competitiveness 1 ' 

Trial goes without saying 

What's your biggest challenge? 

I suppose by challenge you mean 
the requirements of leadership that 
face »n executive. One element, 
which stands out now more than ever 
before, iss the need to be adaptable lo 
change. It may sound trite to em- 
phasize that we are in a changing 
world, but we are 

flexibility, the need to recognize 
change, to adapt to it. is extremely 
important to any executive — to any- 
one, for that matter. 

Speaking somewhat more philo- 
sophically, business faces many un- 
certainties every day. This in not a 
complaint, merely n fact. The old 
ways won't work, and you simply 
have to recognize that they won't. 
Even some of the things we were 
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rlmnK just a abort while ago are al- 
ready out of date. 

You could almost my that tomor- 
row la today, every day. 

Change, of course, meant decisions. 
Do you slew over those you make? 

Oh, no. 

Obviously, you try to benefit from 
vnur mistakes. And don" I think I 
haven't made my share. If someone 
ever has the feeling he never made 
'i mbilake. that person hasn't done 
very much. But you really don*t have 
much time to worry over such things. 

Speaking Of time, can running a 
company still be a one-man show? 

I don't think thi« company has 
ever been o one-man show. 

When making a decision, we bring 
rm hrond a cros^ section nf view,; to 
bear on the subject an we can. In the 
final analysis, of course, a chief ex- 
ifulive beara the rest >onai hi lily for 
I he rtt-fi-:iwi. 

Is there any one decision you with 
you'd never made? 

Well, nobody likes t« drill ;i <hy 
hole. But in (he senile you're npvsik 
ink' of, I flon't think no. 



What's the best decision you ever 
marie? 

To go to work for [he company 
I'm working for. But I'm talking 
about a career decision, you under- 
t-inil. 

The very best decision of my life 
\va_-, when I married my wife. 

Some executives say the biggest 
change they've noticed over their 
careers is that Ihey now spend more 
time on nonbusiness Issues. Do you 
agree? 

Yes, but there are very few areas 
we're involvtrf in today that you 
eould strictly define as nonbusiness. 

I think business has recognized 
thnt it hit* n crucial rob' to play in 
helping tn solve some of Ihe social 
prohUiti-s imr country face:-. An far its 
I'm concerned, thin in quite com- 
patible with our basic business ef- 
forts 

In the early days, tho oil businass 
had tho imago of wildcatters who 
dug a wall, started a company, and 
hired the lalenl to run ft. is that 
image true today? 

Of course, you ran' I do that today. 



and I'm not so sun? you've ever neon 
able to run a successful company that 
way 

True, Kometuncs you go out And 
hire lalent, good talent. But, k-i-i- 
cally. you have to hire people when 
they're young and then train and 
develop them. 

The oil butfinew today is a com- 
plex, demanding business, tn Socal'ti 
case, we have -40,000 people who've 
chonen this industry and our com- 
pany as a career. 

We in the industry want the same 
things other Americana want — a high 
quality of life and enjoyment of our 
families and our jobs. 

We're j» t as concerned about the 
environment as anyone elue. Those 
old, romantic rUsy- you mentioned 
have long since bowed In technology 
and to the creator needs of modem 
society. 

If you want to put a price tag on 
il, Soctd lias spent nearly mil- 
lion over the past five years on en* 

viroium-nlal protect inn ptnjrrts in 

thia country alone. 

Old images are hard to erase. A lei 
of people cling lo the idea of 39- 
cent-a-gallon gasoline. Will gas be 
sold at thai price again, someday? 

I'm afraid the days of 39 -cent gaso- 
line are gone forever. It's just not in 
the cards to see such low-cost energy 
again. 

Fart of the reason is the OPEf 
countries' decisions to double, then 
quadruple, the price of their crude 

So you're not going to Bee 3&-cent 
gn«nline again. But also, 1 don't 
think you're going to Hee the flO-cenl- 
a gallon gas in the near future thai 
some people have been talking about. 
If price controls are remover!, as now 
scheduled, the market will And its 
proper level, and 1 don't believe the 
price will go up more than thr«? lo 
five cents n gallon. 

You really teal Ihe market mecha- 
nism will determine the prices? 

Absolutely. You could see the 
price come down as well as go up. 
Don't forget that The market works 
hulh ways. 

For a long time, Socal was thou g til 
of primarily as a producer of crude. 
Why has Ihe company recently been 
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SheatTer 

makes your advertising 
work harder: You get a 

custom-designed pro- 
gram I in eluding such 
items as your com- 
pany's imprint, gift 
boxes, etc.l, a wide 
choice (widest of all L 
excellent service 
I we move fasti— and 
your pen is a care- 
fully crafted 
Sheafler. No wonder 
more than half of 
our business is 
repeat business 



Put the craftsman's pen to work for your enmpanv 

SHEAFFER 

W« am Iwlp m many j»« w th>- iMupon' 



Shenffer Pen Company 

Special Producis Division. Depi ffB-J 

Fort Madison, towa 52627 

You ran help me with: 

Ad SpecialiM* □ Premiums □ Bu.sme^tJifm □ 



Company. 
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expanding so much In rehiring and 
marketing? 

If you go buck a few years, there's 
no quest ion that our compnny hnd 
access to more enirie slum it needed 
for itst internal rpflning and market- 
ing operations. We sold a consider- 
able volume of oil to others. But, in 
tin; I. ill- I0(30's, we he;: in k' M rem? th- 
en thn so-called downstream part of 
our operations so we could better 
utilise our raw material sources. 

Today, we have interests in 56 re- 
fineries in 26 countries. Last year, 
our refinery input was 2.1 million 
barrels a day. 

Here in the U. S., our refinery ex* 
pansion now under way should (five 
us a daily capacity of 1.5 million 
barrels a day this year. And we can 
handle all types of crude, alt grHdes 
That's very important. 

We have spent a great deal of 
money on our refining and market- 
ing operations. The current refinery 
expansion will CQft about $700 mil- 
lion. But we feel it'y a pood Invest- 
ment. 

Everyone calls you Bill. Why no I Hal? 

My uister wanted me to be named 
Bill. She just didn't like the name 
Harold. So, when I woe a haby, she 
wouldn't cult me anything hut Bill, 
and everybody started doing it. As a 
matter of (net, Bill is the name on 
my high school diploma. 

Since Soul operates in 90 countries, 
you must travel a lot. 

I do spend many hours on air- 
planes. But it given me u chance to 
catch up Dn a lot of work and read- 
Do you do any traveling strictly for 
pleasure? 

Not realJy. 

Any hobbies? 

T enjoy uolf. and I ro fwhing occa- 
sionally. 

But I don't have any real hobbies 
I don't need them. I happen to thor- 
oughly enjoy my job. I like the oil 
business. END 

UEi'iiiNTS of this arttcle are avuilabic 
from Nation' 9 Business. See page 44 
for dctaii*. 
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How Pastors' Aid Raises Job Performance 



Por more than 25 years, the R. J. 
i Reynolds Tobacco Co. has been 
demonstrating I hat confession not 
only is good lor the soul, but also is 
good for Improving morale on the 
job. 

When retired Chairman John C. 
Whi taker was a supervisor working 
his way up through the management 
ranks of the giant tobacco firm, hg 
was impressed with the number of 
employees who came to him with 
personal problems. 

In 1949, as chairman, he hired a 
full-time minister to run a pastoral 
counseling program for the corpora- 
lion. The program has continued over 
the years, and today there are two 
full-time ministers on the payroll. 
They work in the Wlnslon-Salem, 
N C, area, where R. J, Reynolds Is 
based and where it has 13.000 em- 
ployees. 

"You can't turn human problems 
on and off like the lights r " says the 
Rev. Rodney Brown, 44-year-old 
Methodist clergyman who joined 
Reynolds In 1967. "People bring their 
troubles to the job. and we feel they 
should be able 1o get help there." 

The other pastoral counselor Is the 
Rev. Charles Shaw, 52, a Baptist min- 
ister who once was an armed ser- 
vices chaplain. 

"Almost everyone, at some time in 
their lives, becomes discouraged or 
confused," Mr. Brown points out. 
"They don't leave their problems at 
home when they come to work, and 
very often [heir ]ob performance suf- 
fers. By offering an on-the-job pas- 
toral counseling service, we feel we 
not only help the employee, but the 
company as well," 

Lasi year, tho two ministers held 
about 1.200 counseling sessions In- 
volving some .100 Individuals. 1 :v..-y 
also occasionally counseled Reyn- 
olds employees outside the Winsion- 
Solem area by telephone. 

"Almost 50 percent of those com- 




flov. Rodney Brawn, o pastoral counselor 
at R. J. Reynolds, listens lo a problem 



Ing to us are suffering through the 
emotional trauma of marital discord." 
says Mr Brown "This is by Tar our 
largest problem, end records indicate 
it has been ever since the program 
started. 

"It usually begins with a husband 
taking the wife for granted. He bo- 
comes preoccupied with his job and 
other activities, and he doesn't re- 
alize that he's leaving his wife In a 
confined situation with the house and 
kids The wffe just gets fed up. Com- 
munication breaks down, they drift 
apart, end a real crisis develops." 

The changing role of women Is 
having an effect. Mr. Brown explains* 

"Women — and it is not just the 
younger women — are saying 'ouch' 
much sooner. They tell their hus- 
bands that they intend to go to work 
and that if the problems dun'l gel 
solved, they are shipping out." 



About half of the employees the 
two ministers counsel come Irc-m the 
management side of the company, 
occasionally from the executive suits 
itself. 

In addition to marital discord, the 
problems dealt with Include financial 
difficulties, personality conflicts with 
co-workers or neighbors, legal trou- 
bles, and the full range of human 
rnibary created by alcohol or drug 
addiction. 

R. J. Reynolds has an In-houso 
alcohol abuse program for employ- 
ees, and both ministers are deeply 
Involved. Says Mr. Brown: 

"Alcohol-relaled problems Bra 
coming at en earlier age and an ear- 
lier stage in employment each year. 
For a few years, wo also saw an In- 
crease In drug use, bul now that 
Seems to be tapering oTf and we are 
finding many young people switching 
from the other drugs to alcohol." 

When necessary, the ministers re- 
fer employees to psychiatrists, to Al- 
coholics Anonymous, and lo con- 
sumer credit specialists. In some 
cases, ihe clergymen work with the 
courts when employees are involved 
In criminal matters. 

About half of the employees coun- 
seled by the ministers seek help on 
their own The remainder are referred 
by supervisors. 

The Reynolds program attracts 
considerable attention from other 
large employers. Says Mr. Shaw: 

"Every waek, we get inquiries Irom 
some individual or business about 
the program, not only about how n 
works but about its place in a busi- 
ness environment 

"Bottt Of those typos of inquir ■ s 
are easy to answer, but especially the 
second, because no matter where 
you go or whom you work for. hu- 
man problems don't change. Each 
locate just means o different frame 
of reference." • 

continued on next page 
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Safety Lessons From 
Laurel and Hardy 

Thanks to Laurel and Hardy and 
Charlie Chaplin, workmen at Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. plants are 
learning to work more safely 

Films of some of ihe old-lime co- 
medians' antics are being shown lo 
more lhan 100,000 Firestone employ- 
ees so they can see how not to do 
this or fhal as they go about their 
jobs. 

If there was a wrong way lo per- 
form a task. Laurel and Hardy and 
Chaplin found it. Like the simple act 
of setting up and climbing a ladder. 

"We can laugh at their antics. bu< 
thousands of workmen are Injured 
every year on the job because they 
don'l know how to set up a ladder 
properly or how to climb and word 
on one," says Dei Bitter, a Firestone 
safety engineer who leaches safety 
to some 20.000 workers handling 
chemicals and raw materials al 47 
Firestone plants. 

"These Mm classics are an excel- 
(enl tool for communicating an im- 
portant message." 

Among the Laura) and Hardy films 



Firestone empfayoea enjoy these glimpses at Chaolm and 
Laura! and Hardy 33 the employees leem UW* habits. 




lisod are "The Music Box," which 
shows She two trying to deliver a 
piano lo a house at Ihe top of a hill; 
"The Finishing Touch," in which they 
are carpenters; and "Hog Wild," 
showing the two t-um biers Installing 
an aerial on a house. Chaplin's "The 
Fireman" Is a dramatic lesson in how 
not to fight fires. 

The comedy films are among 160 
movies, videotapes, slide presenta- 
tions, and cassette programs Fire- 
stone uses to teach safe work prac- 
tices to its employees. The Firestone 
safety film library is one of Ihe most 
extensive Of such libraries in the 
country. 

"We use the comedy sequences 
most effectively by incorporating 



them Into a presentation that might 
include a lecture, demonstration, dis- 
cussion period, and follow-up quiz. 1 ' 
Mr Flitter explains 

The Rreslone library was started 
during World War IL New material is 
regularly added as safety techniques 
improve and new forms of industrial 
accidents develop. Firestone pro- 
duces many of its own movies, video* 
tapes, and slides to cover problems 
peculiar to the rubber industry, 

"Our goal is to Improve employee 
safety," says Mr Hitter. "We are not 
hesitant to try new approaches if 
They will prevent Injuries and save 
lives. Even If It means laughing at 
Laurel pntl Hardy and Charlie Chap- 
lin In the process." • 



A Novel Way of Raising 
Medicaf Research Funds 

Heart and cancer researchers are 
saying thank you to cigarette smok- 
ers who patronize four of Atlanta's 
most fashionable restaurants. 

The restaurants — the Coach and 
Six. Srennan's, The Midnight Sun, 
and The Chateau Fleur de Lis — have 
doubled the price of cigareiles in 
vending machines, and the add-on 
is conuitjuiod to ihe American Can- 
cer Society and Georgia Heart Asso- 
ciation for research 

Harold Soloff, owner of the Coach 
and Six, launched Ihe unique cam- 
paign about two months before he 
died of 3 hear! attack in 1974, He 
had undergone open heart surgery 
m 1969. Mrs Beverlee Soloff. his wid- 



ow, continued the fund-raising prac- 
tice and last year turned over some 
$5,000 to the heart and cancer 
groups. 

Two prominent Atlanta physicians, 
Dr. J. Willis Hurst, ex-president of 
the American Heart Association, and 
Or. A. Hamblin Letton. former presi- 
dent of the American Cancer Society, 
have endorsed the project. Both ca" 
attention lo the need for more re- 
search lunds to fight these two major 
killer diseases. 

The four Allanla restaurants are 
expected to raise $20,000 lor heart 
and cancer research this year. 

Meanwhile, the concept has caught 
on — restaurants In st least 20 other 
American crties are picking up re- 
search money from smokers. Mrs. 
Soloff hopes many more restaurants 
will do likewise 



"It 15 a simple program and entire- 
ty voluntary and flexible," sho say3 
From my personal experience. I can 
assure any restaurant owner that the 
reaction of customers will not be 
negative. In fact, Ihe reaction Is very 
positive." 

Customers at Ihe Coach and Six 
rarely balk at paying Si for a SO-cenl 
package of cigarettes, according to 
Mrs, Soloff. A sign tells them the rea- 
son for the higher price. 

Dr. Hurst, chairman of the depart- 
ment of medicine at Emory Univer- 
sity, recalls Ihal Mr. Soloff Irequonlly 
visited patients about to undergo 
heart surgery to encourage thorn 
The doctor adds: 

"What we need is mora research, 
more ideas, and more money, and 
the world needs more people like 
Hank Soloff. H • 
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T'lf M'lZ-: ''il thf> MtlSPBfl I W NHW C J WM 
casting her net, ts a downtown landman 





Rebuilding for Progress 



T HE people of Kansas City rarely 
speak these days of the famous 
figures who once lived there— figures 
hanging from Wild Bill Hickok and 
Jfiaae James to Bosh Tom Pender- 
Haxl «nd Harry S. Truman, from mo- 
ralist Thomaw Hart Benton to baee- 
hnll'ji Casey Stengel. 

However, the people apeak often of 
* cluster of present-day mover.'; and 
"takers, most of them businessmen 
3'td buHinesfiwomon, who have turned 
Greater Kansas City around as few 
area* have ever been turned around. 
Mum- American cities have been 
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rejuvenated with business people 
leading the way. Kansas City stands 
out because of the deluxe style in 
which the job is. being done, Kansas 
(■jtians seem to follow the rule: Do 
the job right or don't do it 

Kansas City also stands out bitaiurt - 
it has bad to contend with a particu- 
larly horrendouH jurisdictional prob- 
lom. 

Two cities — and mors 

The Knntm*- Missouri state line 
runs through the metropolitan area, 
creating two Kansas City's — the 



larger om- in Missouri, with half a 
million people, the smaller one in 
Kansas, with nbout 170,000. 

"We are devastated by a state 
line." pays ■) Hnrolrl Hnmil. a ttn'ni 
her of th* Kimxa* City, Mu., City 
Council. 

Dealing with two slate govern- 
ments and the two cities' govern- 
ments is tough enough, if you're try- 
ing to bring municipal progress. But 
Greater Kansas City also haa 30 
governments in independent subur- 
ban towns, and it has seven counties 
—Jackson, Cass, Clay, Platte, and 

E7 



Gr*ai$j Kansas City, ul tha /unction of 
Iho Kansas and Missouri rivers, has been 
o^ie or tha world's qim! transportation 
cantom Binco tho tieydoy of ttiu rivorboai 
^ staaecoach Today's Kansas Citians 
fi*! Mflteularty proud of KCI airport. 
Ol *ftionod S3 thai a passenger has to walk 
°hly a f «w paeus both to check in end lo 
^'ch a (light. Other forms of transport 
""J also important la tha araa. Tha rail 
^dj, for example-, ore among lho nation's 
I **B*Bt hsndlors of Iroighi (rains 




cave al far left was created by 
''ketone mining, and It Is helping, to 
ff^e.businosa lor Creator Kansas Oty 

cave has been designated as a (oreign 
t'ade 7ona and Is used as a sIotboo area. 
wMgn gondii nn> brought thers duty-lrco. 
^ only when they are shipped out 
''duty canceled. Such zones are of 
■^tfantinl value to U. S. companies. 




Itnv in Missouri and Johnson anil 
Wyandotte in Kansas. Joint projects, 
"jIivioumIv. are ififTiuilt |o ,irr,um<- be- 
cause all sorts of laws, regulation?, 
and taxing requirements must be 
implied with. 

'Hit- situation i.sn't likely to ease, 
''"•••••'U :v people ,n.' i-oriKtantly mov- 
ing into Urn roomy, 2,768-squnre-mile 
metro ..jivji, which mm' Km; a tui.il 
limitation of 1.3 million. 

Easy on tho puBtengen 

Despite the necessity of dealing 
*fth varieties of red tnjw ukI r HV 
h1n.il problems, improvement.- in the 
Wietro area are moving forward 
mindly. 

You ::i'riw that thi.s is ii turned 
around town tho momr>nt you land 



nt the bright, modem Kansas City 
International Airport. The m rr|vr>rl 
never called anything hut K('I hv 
the locals, is far enough north of the 
downtown section in Kansas. City, 
Mo., Ihat its activities bolhor few 
people. Yet KCI is close enough in 
that a taxi ride m downtown dneHn't 
prfxluce an empty wallet. 

KCI is considered to be a model 
for airport.H deaigned to make things 
easier for passengers- No one walks 
a country mile lo catch a plane. In- 
stead, three adjoining terminals are 
laid in circular design, so that pas- 
sengers have only a short walk be- 
tween ground transportation and the 
gates where airlines arrive and de- 
j>Jtrt. Several cities in the U. S. and 
d»riMd h«v<« adopted KCTseQneepi. 

The local architectural firm of 

Kivctl & Mvit- detuned murh of 
KCI. and several hundred local 
boosters had a hand in its develop- 
mem 

KCI is inside the boundaries of 
Kansas City, Mo., and it was paid 
for by that city. Mayor Charles B. 
Wheeler in fond of telling visitant 
I ha l citizens voted 24 to one in 19G6 
in float a $lSf> million bond issue fur 
construction i»f tin airport. Another 
SI DO million had been pumped into 
facilities by niriines. other private 
companies, and the U. S. Postal 
Service b>- the lime the' airport began 
o|X'm linns in Novemher, 1972. Since 
Ihmi. another JKKt million Ions been 
MJK-nt Uiggc-St private spender: Trans 
World Airlines, which employs lO.fXIO 
jieople at KCI in a maintenance cen- 
ter and other ulcerations 

When the decision In build KCI 
viftH made, Kansas City was clipping 
behind cities of comparable si?* in 
the quest for business investment. 
The airport'* construction watt per- 
haps Un- kt-v nmvi- in lh<- city's 
renaissance. 

'Die tanall airport thai then served 



as Greater Kan&LS City's inrtitic i. v 
rniiud had obvinuH lhiiitationh in the 
jet age and with n growing numlM^r 
nf flights Aside from the fact thai 
the airport could nol expend becaufie 
of its location along the Missouri 
River, there was always (he fear 
I hnt, isomeday. a bi(t plane might 
slam into the top of the Muehlebach 
Hotel nr «>me nlinT bnilrhhjj ju«r 
MN3M the narrow Missouri. Tliere 
•i!-m wtis worry that TWA mighl :-hifi 
its Kansas City operations to an 
eastern city. 

Nurturing u boom 

KCI'a construclion nur Hired a 
luKiin Ui:n in'xim with hotels and 
molets nul near the <iir|>i>r1 Rut l In , 
are only a small part of what han 
been happening in Kanaas City. 

New apartment houses, homey. 
M-hrjols. and hospitals have y-prmic 
up. So hafl a 140-acre amusemenl 
juirk calli-il Worlds of Fun. Likewi -i 
warchousea and «»veral lar^e office 
buildings in a revitalised dowriinvwn 

Crown Center, a total community 
development project which is » tiKvi- 
el of how to take a beat-up city area 
and turn it Into a fihowplMce, la under 
way. Also under construction is the 
H Roc Burtle Exposition Hall, a 
;;o;!,i'HMi s<|ujire f<x»t convention cr-n 
or 

A valuable addition to KanHoi* 
City commerce and industry has 
U'Hi th«' i'-Vii.li-hir..'iil nf i.rivarrlv 
owned foreign tnide /ones nrr-ns 
where foreign goods are brought in 
duty-free. No duty is paid until 
goods are shipped from the /ones. 
An example of the /.ones' value to a 
business: Components of a product 
are imported, they are intermingled 
with Americon-madr c-nmprwnt-.. 
and a finished product in shipped 
nul. Then, duty is paid- but only on 
the foreign wsnpanenl*, saving the 
liij .iri. -■ 1>h- hi jd>er duty that would 
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Charles E. Curry, chairman of 
this Homa Savings Association. 
t» a veteran civic leader— 
no once was Jac kson County, 
Mo , county executive. There 
has toon (j.-mi progress, ho 
Bays, in Kansas Ctly'seconomy. 



One of the best-known Kansas City-based 
companies isHiR Block. Inc., tha 
income la* experts. Hero are the brothers 
who rft the initials— Henry (left; and 
Richard Bloch. Th*y spelled the company 
name with a "k" because 1hsy fei! many 
people would apdi I ii that way, anyway. 



Manufacturing executive Dution 
Brookfldd says Missouri business 
is at a competitive dmdvnr.tago 
EtocauBe me slate, unlike some 
plhers has no right-to-work law 
lhfll bans making union membership 
a condition of employment. 



haw been paid if an assembled prod- 
tict had been imported. 

No one knows for certain just bow 
much niiinnv is nam;: in lo r< -1 inn 
whole sections of Greater Kansas 
City, but $5.3 billion in a reasonable 
estimate of the price tag for improve- 
ment.-; in the pant ten years. Much 
more will be Fpcnt. Ilus W. (Ike) 
Davis, ii former mayor of Kansas 
i Sty, Mo., and one of the first po- 
litical leaders to acknowledge that 
there h.£id bten j slowini: down uf lo- 
cal growth, estimates that $7,5 billion 
in added income for Greater Kansas 
City has been generated by invest- 
ment so far, 

Do it ourselves 

Another Kansas City mover and 
shakt'.r. Dul Ion Rruoklicfd. president 
of the Unitog Co., manufacturer of 
work clothing, estimates that more 
lb: in " i pen-wit of the money spent 
.in di-vdopment in the area has come 
from private sources Which means 
Kansas City's effort is a do-H-our- 
selves affair. 

"It's pretty obvious not only that 
private enterprise is alive and well in 
Kansas City, but that it's downright 
prolific," says the present Kansas 
City, Mo., mayor, Mr. Wheeler. 

Kansas City Onte was a cow tow n. 



The arrival of thousands of dele- 
gates, new* people, and others for the 
Republican National Convention, 
which starts in Kansas City Aug. 16. 
should give the final blow to any no- 
tion that this is still the case. Cadil- 
lacs now outnumber iwi in K;m'.--3s 
City, although the good steaks fnr 
which Ihe city acquired a reputation 
decades ago still abound. 

The convention will be held in the 
now 521 million. 17.000-seat R. Cros- 
by Kemper. Sr.. Memorial Arena, 
which is located in the middle of 
what used to be one of the world's 
largest stockyards. Animals are now 
fattened in other midwestem pens. 
One great reminder of the city's past 
is the American Royal Livestock Ex- 
position and Horse Show, which for 
7fi years has been a showcase for 
purebred cat lie. swine, sheep, and 
horses. 

In Kempcx Arena, the Republi- 
cans will temporarily displace the 
National Hockey I league Scouts and 
National Basketball Association 
Kings, both of which are based there. 
The arena was financed mostly with 
a municipal bond issue. United Mis- 
souri Bancshares, Inc., Chairman R. 
Crosby Kemper, Jr„ and hie family 
donated land worth millions for the 
project 



Out on the edge of town is a com- 
plex of two more new stadia — a 
42,000-seat baseball plant for the 
American League Royals and n 
7\imki ,,i plant for thu National 
Football League Ch.ie.fs. They make 
Up the Harry S. Truman Sporta 
Complex. It cobI $71 million, includ- 
ing 52 million for a baseball score 
hoard. 

Formula: hard work 

Kansas City's facilities for athletic 
events, conventions, and other meet- 
ings are the envy of other cities. Mr. 
Rrookfleld and Charles K. Curry, 
ehnirman of the Home Savings As- 
sociation, wen- among leaders in get- 
ting municipal bonds floated to build 
:Ih> complex :md in getting it bujlt. 

Much the same formula that, other 
cities have used in generating inter- 
est and money for new buildings was 
used in Kamas City. The formula 
involved hard work by inemhers of 
several organizations — principally 
The Chamber of Commerce of Great- 
er Kansas City — plus the efforts of 
politicoes on the municipal, county, 
state, and federal levels. A group 
composed of representatives of all 
local government h, the Mid-Amem-i 
Regional Council, coordinates plans. 

Because of the smve-v; ol the whole 
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The\bice of Freedom 




1976 is a good time tor ail of 
us to reflect not only on the 
blessings of freedom but also on 
the enterprise system that 
flourishes in America because of 
it. While not perfect, it has brought 
about a better life for more 
families than any other system 
anywhere else in the world. 

We believe this system is 
worth preserving. It offers the 
greatest opportunity tor each 
American to realize his or her 
maximum potential. 

We hope you agree. 

The means to communicate 
your feelings to your government 
officials— local, state and national 
— is virtually at your elbow. It's 
your telephone. We hope you 
will think of it as your Voice of 
Freedom, and use it often. 



United Telecom EES 

United Telecom murncalions Inc. HHfl 

We operate the United Telephone 
System, America's 3rd largest. 




Unit«iTekcomTnuniM!mni. Inc . PO But 11115, FlnnSorion. Kuuat City Mhwurt Ml 12 



Dr Charles N Kimball (left). 
Midwest Research Instiline 
chairman, and Donald J Halt, 
president of Hallmark Carte 
Inc. spend many hours on 
Greater Kansas City 
problems They moot 
□Itflrt In Crown Center, 3 
noied pro|eci oi the 
Hallmark company 



Executive vica President 
Richard K. Degonhardt d) 
The Chamber of Commerce 
of c eaier Kansas City la a 
cftreer charnoer executive 
who returned to hi a native 
Missouri in 1971 after 
running chambers i nr 
Colorado, Florida, and 
North Carolina. 





Miner Nichols, chairman 0' 
a major roal estate firm, 
J, C, Njuholu Co . stands In 
the middle of Stale Une Hoed 
His loft foot it In Missouri, 
his right In In Kansas 
Political jurisdictions In 
[he Greater Kansas City area 
include two stated. Iwo major 
cities. 30 independent 
towns and seven counnes 



effort, the chamber and other bum- 
nesis orfdauxatkms. now stand in Inch- 
est regard. 

Historic factors help 

Three factors which date bock 1o 
city fathers of earlier generations 
luivi' Ik-IjmtI -ix-ed the development 
process. Yean; ago, the timely an- 

netati jf outlviiut ^vtiorw [-rented 

room Tor growth by municipalities of 
the metro area. Later, came the in- 
stallation of good puhlic truiuiporia- 
lion systems. And finally, a network 
of wide boulevards was laid on I. 
1 rood street transportation make? the 
traffic jams so common in other cities 
something of n rarity in Kaiis^i- City 
Getting into the business sections 
over the boulevards in no great chore 

Good traffic arrangements wen a 
persuasion in 1922 for creation of 
The Country Club Plaza, which 
JvirLsas ("it inns claim was the first 
suburban shopping center in the 
United States. The J, C, Nichols Co 
set up the center, which has foun- 
tains, promenade*, hotels, and pre- 
space in uddition to 
.■drops The Country Club Plara, a 
Tew minute*' drive «>ulh of the main 
Kansas City, Mo., business area, is 
.still growing Every year, more trees 



are planted and new building* Ap- 
pear. Chairman of the Nichols Co, 
today is Miller Nicholj;, another of 
Kansas City's movers and .«hakers. 

Of much later starting date than 
The Country Club Plaza is Crown 
Center, pride of the Halt family. 
Thf Halls own Hallmark Cards. Inc., 
which is the largest hometown busi- 
ness in the area. As a closely held 
corporation, its dollar volume is not 
announced, 

City within a. vix.y 

Crown Center, a city within a city, 
will eventually cost about $350 mil- 
lion. It lies on the outer rim of down- 
town and covers 85 acres. Although 
a score of building* and installations 
are already completed, the whole 
l n-c.i< m won't Vie- finished until Ifl85. 
D will then include two million 
square feet of office space: 2,240 
rental and condominium apartments; 
the now-operating, 7 30- room Crown 
Center Hotel; two retail areas; cul- 
tural and entertainment facilities; 
and parking for 7,000 cars. 

Trees, walkw.iv-;, uiuidran^k's, and 
fountains Kansas City has more of 
the latter than Rome -soften the 
harsh lines of modern construction. 
To «ive Crown Center added iden- 



tity, n fiO-foot waterfall and huge 
1 > r-t insidi' the hfilrl's lobby. 
Visitors aren't likely to forget seeing 

llt.U 

Donald .1. Hall, itrc-.idi'nt ijF Hall- 
mark-bis father, Joyce C, Hall, 
founded the company and is its 
chairman — says that making over 
downtown should help accomplish 
"(In- reiurn ol learior.diip <n the city 
It will set more people involved in 
city affain. Downtown t* worth sav- 
ing, and I he job is well mi (he way." 

Still another mover imd Hhaker i- 
Dr. Charles N. Kimhall. who helped 
develop the prestigious. 31-year-oltl 
Midwest Hesenrch Instil ute. .1 non- 
profit organisation doing studios for 
industry, government, association*, 
and foundations. 

Dr. Kimball hits done considerable 
-lud.vijiit of cities, and he has headed 
several chamber of commerce groups 
working in behalf of Kansas CilyV 
growth effort. He likens a ^to wed- 
down city to a company lluil ha* 
fallen on bad time.'i, 

Prescription for progress 

"In both eases," he says, "one of 
the first things to do is get a new 
bead man. For the city, this means a 
new mayor. For tlie company, a new 
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executive officer. In the caw of 
company, some nrw iwiiIkt . of 
board of directors may be need- 
t and in the cane of the city, new 
uncilmen. 

"Both cities and companies need 
llnetj of credit. Cities and corn- 
-Jilefl both need in quickly improve 
rformances in order to catch the 
e and fire tin' imftnirmtiiin. In the 
m of cities, new and better services 
list come quickly; in the case of 
ipanies, new services and better 
pror.ltirH You <;in eqiiide stock hnlrl- 
ent with voters, taxpayers with cus- 
Inmers. All of them must he kept 
informed. The bail must be told 
alnng with the good. If you are 
caught holding back, progress will be 
nlowed by lack of confldence. 

"New laws for cities and new rules 
and regulations for companies are 
Soon needed to keep alTairs in on N i 
Research and look-nheads ere need- 
ed. Injekm^ Iwk hi'lfi!-. too, 

both ride-: ;\m\ companies need to 
know what they did wrong. 

4 Tfoun|[ people must be quickly 
involved, because they will be run- 
ning \hf show ihemst'tves in a few 
years. Both <tnii|>an,v and city must 
have v,iw\ health and education fa- 
cilities, so that they can keep up 
Ibeir rail' of pntfcrch.- 

"Alflo. both need images, and this 
if one thing that was wronff with 
Kansas City. It had none. Now we 
have a nt'w one— the image of a big 
city moving ahead. 

"Kansas City is proving that big 
cities are not ungovernable, not un- 
Tmnajjcnblo, not unlivablp hh some 
cities lire Raid to be." 

Political cleanup 

Before the. municipal rejuvenation 
could get up a bend of steam, Dr. 
Kimliall My*, remnants of i he iVn- 
dflrgosl political machine, which 
r *iKned in Kantian City, Mo., from 
the 1920-s to the 1960s, had to be 
^"t packing from various courthouse 
was accomplished in the 
he soys, and since then poli- 
""ch hnve been cleaner and more, pro- 
ductive. 

Mo«t of the movers and shakers 
Jj*vt« hi, |d lendenihip positions in 
Hie Chamber of Commerce of Circa l- 
vr Kansas City. The chamber's cur- 
re nt president is Henry Bloeh. who. 



with his lirntln r ! - !i -d. run- 1 1 ,K I! 
Work, Inc. preparer «f mmrne la* 
returns for millions. Years ago. they 
decided to spell their company's 
name with a "k" instead of the 'V 
in their family name because they 
felt clients would automatically think 
the nnini> nf the rompanv w;w Block, 
anyway. 

Controlled growth 

Henry Blnch v. -m :. 
growth for his city, "growth of our 
own choosing," he Bays. Hp sees "no 
advantage to bigness for bigness's 
riake," Tn help Kanwis City achieve 
healthy, solid tjrowth. Mr. Rloe.h mul 
other civic leaden studied economic 
development programs in Jackson- 
ville, Ruffalo, Atlanta, Cincinnati, 
Indiana not is, Denver, and San An- 
tonio. 

Landmarks of ra w luwtness- invest 
mant in Greater Kansas City include 
Armco Steel's $78 million expansion 
of facilities; a modernistic 30-Mlory 
City Center Square of offices and 



shops; Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. expansions of several varieties; 
and large additional facilities for 
J. C, Penney Co., United Pare*] 
Service. The Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Co., and IBM. New agribusi- 
nesses have been set up. adding to 
the mnllibillinn-doMor food hu.-ine:- 
already conducted in the urea. Six 
major medical installations costing 
about $160 million are being com- 
pleted. 

There is increasing business activ- 
ity in the foreign trade /ones. There 
are several in Circa ler Kansas City, 
Two are loomed in wives 140 feet be- 
neath the earth's surface, a few miles 
from the center of the melrn area 
The caves were ores ted by limestone 
mining, and provide inaspensive. 
enormous storage ureas. Networks of 
roads and railroad tracks wind 
through them tkr.isionat under- 
ground traffic jams show hciw busy 
ijverynne i- dnwii in die snow white 
caves. 

A huge assortment of goods come 



A Special Type of 
Income Tax Service 
for a Special Type 
of Person* 

l-xivunw T;ts Service is tailored to mcci ihc needs i| the 
person with the more complex income tax return who 
wants the added convenience of an appointment. You'll 
get the peace of mind that comes with knowing your 
return is handled by thoroughly trained tax preparers. 
The fee includes a private interview, plus a person,! i re- 
view < >t y< mr return a Hot if \ c< implied O- it ht\ uv 
makes income Tax return filing almoM a happy event 



EXECUTIVE 

TAX SERVICE 

IXl^DLOGK 



l\\ Appointment Only 
Offices in Major Cities— Coast to Coast 
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WIS NEW EXECUTIVE SEMINAR 01 SOUND, YOURS ffiff 

MANAGE YOUR WAY 

TO 

PERSONAL SUCCESS 



Explore ihe most intriguing, most important subject in the world 



In 15 day* of free listening to "Manage Vjur Wat To 
Personal Success", you'll come away wiih n better evalua- 
tion of your personal assets than you ever experienced 
before. Hundreds of practical guidelines suggest how to 
point, your skills, abilities and incline-, in the direction of 
personal progress 

II idii think ilii- <>-part, pcrsonid seminar fulls shut I. 
simul> return it and receive .1 prompt refund in lull , . . 
including postage. 

But whether you Veep it or return it. you'll instantly rec- 
ognize thut **M linage Your Way . . is different from 
;tny management course you've ever experienced. Differ- 
ent because it teaches you how to manage YOU. And 
belter, because its special medium brings you almost as 
close as you can get to real life revelation* of ihe upwardly 
mobile career Here's bo«K 

When you flick the switch on your cassette player, you're 
stepping into a familiar world. Not a classroom but an 
office , . . a factory . . , a meeting wiih your banker ... a 
customer visit. Case histories, dialogues, discussions ;md 
dramatizations hold you a fascinated witness to the experi- 
CtKC of people like you — as they make mistakes and deci- 
sions, struggle with problems and act in the trial and error 
way of executives moving upward. 

It's a vicarious adventure in self-exploration where you 
emerge keenly alert to facts thai can hinder your progress 
... but armed with new skills to carry you over them and 
on lo more responsibility, more income and more satisfnc 
lion in your personal and business life 



YOU. 



SAMPLER OF KEY POINTS DISCUSSED 
AMD DRAMATIZED 

Five stops to of foe i a? 
leadership 

How to toft what's urgent 
and not -so urgent. 

your age. 

Avoid common mistakes 

in business logic. 

How to holp employees 
"save face". 



Analyzing your own }0b 
performance. 

The technique or persua- 
sive presentations 

Know when serf-con ft- 
dance is tacking 

Re-charging the batteries 
vn Ihe right vacation 



The utility to bo results- 
oriented. 



The Hangers ol specula- 
tive investment. 

Whan and why lo Changs 
Jobs. 

Ate you a pragmatist . . . 
ana should you bm? 

Hot* your memory affects 

decision making 

Way to cut down on 
routine tasks. 

How to get rid of "warm- 
up" writing 

The posilH-e response lo 
lour ol failure. 

Fitting discipline lo the 
often**. 

How to prepare lor 

"^ponfansnpus" conver- 
sation, 

Stay invotved, the road lo 
happy 'etiranwnt 



Ways your stronglhs can 
defeat your weaknesses 

The art ol beiny a good 
question sr. 

Practical steps to personal 
financial discipline. 

Tuning in to others' 
emotions. 

Develop an inner calm 
and maintain it. 

Preconceptions and prej- 
udices — roadoiocJrs to 
progress. 

Ways to relieve employee 
anxiety 

Building a pattern of 
loyalty. 

. . . plus many more Ideas 
to boost your personal 
progress. 



To order 'MANAGE YOUR WAY, . for 15 day FREE LISTENING, fill out 



. . for 15 days! 



Com i> ins f> dramatic and in- 
ttructive audio cassette^ ... in 

handsome vinyl hinder , . . plus 
hrmdy reference and study 
guide. 



DIRECT YOUR PROGRESS 
TO PERSONAL SUCCESS 
WITH THESE VALUABLE 
CASSETTES . . . 



1 ■ I nderstumi 1 cwr Own Potential 

"Hnw guud ant 1? How far can 1 go? How far Jo I want U> 
go'}" Start btft and kcafti as valuable wlf-lcjiti reveal your 
W^al^jtfiics iind siiL'ji^dis. Your philosophical approach. 
V our skill ilhu decision maker, And invaluable avenues to 
increased self-confidence. 

Sharpen Your l'rrsuiral Skills 

Here ore tested ways to improve yuur Writing. Talking, 
Listening!, Use of Your Time. Persuasive Powers. And the 
innsi cv,cmial still «»f all — How to Think Straight. 

3. The Art of Harmonious Motivation 

Obviously you have to work with people and [his cassette 
explores the element* t>f leadership, discipline, gaining cu- 
operation, handling the problems, of hostility, mistakes, 
internal change. It winds up with the vital art of acting as 
ii model for others. 



nvf*r*nce 

and 
sludy guide 



[E your way 

TO 




4. Your Personal Promotion Path 

A session devoted to "upward movement". I'nderst.irtding 



" . , most courses tell you 
how to manage things, or 
people, or money. But in 
Hi is O part sound seminar 
you learn how Ui munaa.' 
yourself . . 

~— from the introduction to 
the cassette series — 
MANAGE YOUR WAY TO 
PERSONAL SUCCESS 

Yours ior FREE 15 Day 
Audition it you order now! 



your ambition, evaluating your chances, dealing with dis- 
appointment, adjusting to a new promotion, training your- 
self for promotion, overcoming obstacles, when to give up 
and move on . . . plus the personal problems of mobility. 

5. Parlay Your Income Into Wealth 

How to make your net worth increase as you move 
ahead OiTurs a praaieal philosophy and system lor 
budgeting. And how to plan for saving, investing, and 
estate planning while you avoid costly lax pitfalls along 
the way. All sound advice from experienced counselors 
in handling personal financial resources. 

6, The Joy and Hcipi>nsilulil> of Success 

What really constitutes "success?" How it's achieved. 
How social, family, and community relationships play 
a pan. How to preserve your good health. Plus guides 
for retirement planning . . . and the intriguing possi- 
htliEy of starting a new career after retirement. 



I 



NATION'S BUSINESS — Executive Seminars Divieion 

1615 H Street, N.W., Wellington, DC. 20062 

YES, I accept your 15 (Jay Audition Offer. Please mail the complete MANAGE YOUR 
WAY TO PERSONAL SUCCESS cassette laminar and study guide. If not thoroughly 
salisliod. I cam return It for lull refund of my payment 
□ Chech enclosed Tor $65.00. 

Bill To' □ BankAmerfcard □ Master Charge □ American Express 

Card No Expiration Data 

If Mount Charge, enter 4-digit number above name 

Signature . . 

Name 



Company 
Addreti _ 

City 



Stale 



Zip 



ncJ mail coupon today. 




Strikes by "essential public 
servants ' anger DemoerauG 
Mayor Cfmtles B- Wheofcf 
. ' Koalas CiTy, Mo., icer.e o! 
several municipal wttikouw 
Mr. Wtwelor expects 10 run 
for a U S. Senate seal 



Mrs Joanna M Cclhna Is one oJ (our 
Republicans or> rho 1 2- member 
City Council in Kansas City. Mo. 
Every Saturday. Mrs Collins conducts 
a "black crty hall" in e downtown 
building and hears both complaints and 
wmpl Imams from eansiiiuenip 



in from abroad to ho temporarily 
storrrl there. 

Kansas City has enough diversifi- 
cation in ita economy lo give it good 
f-r. >i< f I iitri i^.'iin-l l«tnni-;jnrl-hLi.«l cy- 
cles. According to the chamber of 
commerce, 24 percent of those em- 
ployed in tin- ari-a are in wln.U -aliti.: 
and retailing; 18 percent in man u fac- 
torings 17 percent in services; 14 per- 
cent In government; eight percent are 
relf-employed; eight percent are in 
transportation and utilities; six per- 
<vnr in finance, insurance, and real 
estate; and one percent in agricuh 
turc. 

Second to Detroit 

The len largest private employers 
.ire T'r.j] i- World An lint -. Genera! 
Motors; Hall mark; Bonrlix; Western 
Electric; Ford; Armcn Steel; Sears. 
Roebuck; Southwestern Bell; and 
Montgomery Ward. As the presence 
of GM and Ford in that list indi- 
cates. Greater Kansas City is big in 
(J. S. auto and truck manufacturing 
— second only to Detroit, as a matter 
of Tact. The area hoa two GM plantK 
and a Ford plant. 

Trie hlsek population of the area 
i> hi percent, elo^ u> rhr- ruiiinnal 
percentage. Joanne M. Collins, a 



member of the Kansas City, Mo , 
City Council, often speaks for' the 
blnck community. "Being a hfacti 
woman in politics in Kansas City in 
a wonderful thing," nhe says. Tm 
one of the very first of my kind." 
Mrs. Collins has both white and 
btadi constituents. To keep in touch 
with lil/u ks, .she conducts "black city 
hall" every Saturday in a downtown 
building. There, she listens to com- 
plaints nod a goodly share of compli- 
ments for herself and the city. 

Race relations are belter than in 
many big cities, though there has 
been some controversy over busing in 
the Kansas City, Mo., xchool district 

one of 13 such districts in the urea. 
There ha* been no violence of con 
sequence, however. 

Meanwhile, the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department in Wash- 
ington haii claimed that there is not 
1'iiouirh desegregation in either the 
Kansas or Missouri school districts 
in the metro area. 

Several thousand families of Mex- 
ican origin live in the area, and as n 
result, several schools are bilingual. 
This has spawned controversy, too- 

'lur- rife IhfiAe who A'illU lo Jiholil h 

Spnnish-Ianguage classes and others 
who want, lo extend the system. 

Labor friction 

Speaking or controversy, it has 
been far froin absent in Kansas City 
where organized labor is concerned. 
Although the construction unions, 
which tied up many projects in the 
area four to six years nff>, have had 
prefiv triiieh *if (i im-fftrike record 
since then, other nniortn have been 
oil a variety of jobs. Recently, strik- 
ing members of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic Orchestrn returned to 
work. Kmisus City. Mo., firemen and 
teachers also are on the job after 
walkout, 

A drive is under way to make Mis- 
souri a riidit-to-wurk slate, a move 
mire lo generate controversy 

The area Imh not always had hon* 
est. conscientious politicians, Kansas 
City began life as a fur trading post 
in IW'JI when Francois. Chouteau 
came down the Missouri River ami 
saw value in locating at the Missou- 
ri's junction with the Kansas River. 
*'or much of the lime in the e;irlv 
yearn, politics were scary. Boss Fen- 




tit* 
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riergast's nwhine was one of the 
more notorious latter-day groups to 
operate in the metro are a. 

Ijk harmony with bualne«B 

Politics now Appear In lie :) bright- 
er spot. An important factor of recent 
years has been cooperation and a 
pleasant relationship between politi- 
cian and businessman, Jackson 
County, Mo.. County Executive Mi- 
t'hncl T. White gives one inHi cation 
of why this came about: 

"I'm not as liberal an I once was. 
It's hard to remain liberal after you 
have worked on a big county hud Ret. 
I've had to drastically cut expenses 
and whack out worthwhile program?. 
This is partially because the tax base 
for the county in too dependent on 
property taxes. Income from proper- 
ly taxes goes up slowly, while coun- 
ty expenses rise rapidly. Some thing 
has to Rive, in such a situation. 

"What we need are more busi- 
nesses. Business is where the money 
comes from. You hrin# in new busi- 



nesses, and they affect housing, re- 
tailing, the professions, politicians — 
everyone, everything." 

One of Mr. White's predeceitfiors 
on the job, by the way. was Harry 
Truman — in days when the job car- 
ried the title of jud^e nstht-r than 
county executive. 

There is grumbling among nonresi- 
dents of Kansas City, Mo,, over taxes 
that must be paid on inconw earned 
there. One percent of the salaries of 
people who work there but live elae- 
where in the area is withheld for 
Kansas City. Mo. In addition, these 
poop] a pay the usual sales lax on 
items purchased in the big Missouri 
city, 

A city of aurprlae* 

Kansas City is a city of surprises 
for many visitors. Those underground 
storage areas are a surprise. So are 
the glistening sports stadia. Discov- 
ery that the cow is no longer king in 
Kansas City is a surprise. Finding 
scores of lovely fountains is also a 



surprise, and so is the fact that thf.s 
metropolitan area in the Great Plains 
is so hilly. 

The biggest surprise for some peo- 
ple is what's inside a mansion near 
Ihe downtown area. Trip Willuim 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and 
the Alkint Museum of Fine Ar(s are 
housed together in the building. 
Some visitors just don't expect to 
find magnificent paintings, figurines, 
tapestries, plates, porcelains, ami ar- 
mor in Middle America. 

These works are there, though, in 
a citadel of culture which any city — 
New York, London, Rome, Paris, 
Moscow — would be happy to have. 

And when some visitors learn that 
the finest collection of art objects 
from China, outside China itself, is 
in the mansion, they really axe 
bawled over. 

But, there the collection is. The 
historic art work makes a fine coun- 
terpoint for (ill of the new aluminum, 
cement slab, and glass buildings that 
dot the city. END 




"That's a Butler building?" 



Yes. th.u is .1 Hutlci building. 

In fael. you probably sec 
beautiful Buller buildings 
All i he lime and don't know it. 

Bcc.ujm: Mutlcr building 
offer total design flexibility and 



can he .is I:i".IlIiiI .iru! di.im.ilic 
as ;tn> hwUing. 

Ye. I, they also give you .ill 
the important lime and money 
Livings or systems construe turn. 

lo learn more .iNuii he.iiin 
ful. lime and money saving 



Hutlcr buildings .ind I he local, 
independent contractor who can 
build one for you. *hle Hutlci 
Mrg < o DMA lower. I)epl 
HI in. Kansas ( ity. Mu, WMi 



BUTLER 



S*l"l 
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Old Values Produce Success 



BY CHARLES A CEflAMl 



Elvin Graves presides 
over a rural business 
empire that extends 
from apples to autos, 
from innkeeping 
to real estate 

















J 
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Ei,vin graves works in overalls. On 
a typical morning, he'll drive in 
n load of feed, then take a hand at 
preparing cattle for market. Later in 
the day, he'll work with a group of 
men repairing a barn. By support true 
—in fresh overalls — he'll he waiting 
nn dining tablet). 

In spare moments. Mr. Graves 
Thinks a lot about the state of the 
economy, the Telativc prices of con- 
sumer nnd industrial goods, and LI. S. 
trade relations with foreign coun- 
tries. Mr Graves in a millionaire sev- 
eral times over and head of a family 



that has enough eiiterpri^ to jual- 
[fyut baby conglomerate. 

The firm of R. S. Graves Bros, has 
been the mainstay of Syria, Va., for 
many a year. It ia among the largest 
npple semwen in Virginia. The 
Graveses' holding of farm acreage 
iinri hilly timber land have been ex- 
tensive for as long as anyone in (heir 
quiet valley can remember. And gen- 
erations of Graveses have dabbled ih 
innkeeping by accommodating occa- 
sional guests at the family's farm- 
house. 

Bui Elvin Graves has been forced 



by the times to strike out in new di- 
ri'HuHVv He Has done it without giv- 
ing up old ways or values. While 
families all around have dropped nut 
uf farmniit- the ( ravine* have greatly 
expanded their holdings of land; but 
they have also moved into other lines 
that produce a faster flow of ready 
cjish. At 71, the husky patriarch en- 
joys the prospect of coping endlessly 
with modem challenge* while living 
the country life that no many Amer- 
icans now look to with envy. 

Drive two hours to Syria from the 
nation'* capital, and you are remind- 
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for a Family Business 





ed rlifi r much r>f I!. S. buHine&i ac- 
r t% it > r;<ki ■•- place nwny from the 
cities, Only four percent of our popu- 
lation liven by farming, the istir:- 
show. However, even in a nation flttJ 
.eern*- to Im. nivi'ivrl with ri>i>tr<]]Milk 
Ian centers and the superhighways 
Ihjit link them. 98 percent of Amer- 
ica's land area is rural, mid n apod 
fourth of the people live in *mn\\ <u 
even liny Iowtib. 

Syriji has only one merchandiser 
I4i-iii-r.il sturr with .1 «"i-t office 
lueked inside nnd £jm pumps out 
from. Hut (Iravcs ingenuity rnukvs 



the town the corporate headquarters 
<i( rriNvpriw.i thru rtprr- rttl out for 

miles. 

Branching out 

"lite family had been living in 
Syria for well over a hundred years," 
>;jys Ellin Graves, who is known ns 
Mr. Jack, for obscure reasons "At 
IPH.nt four ffenerntions of (iravews 
had let travelers stop to change 
'.<>' ■ ' ;inrl bjive u menl. h<>cnum.> 
tin- < i lj J c- r nun! wr arc on was n huny 

one in old timed. But I started mak- 
ing the Hurst bu,-inesfi more of a reg- 



ular thing when I realized thnt farm- 
ing alone wouldn't iiIwh.vx bring In 
enough cash to let m hold on to our 
property. 

"Then, when mv -tin Jim -uifi he'd 
like to build Up wven more of a re*- 
tuumnl, 1 told him to go ahead and 
try. It seemed crazy to u lot of peo- 
ple, because the modem main ranis 
had been put in other plncex and 
hiirdK nnyhody crime this way. But 
people seemed to hear nhrnil ius " 

Jim and bin wife, Rachel, did so 
well that they wen able to put up 
ii uinrli'm building railed Grave* 
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Mountain l-odge. ten years ago. The 
property it's on cost the Graveses 
$2,411) and is now votued at $297,000. 
Tlte lodge Hid 310,000 a year worth 
of business at first. Now. it grosser 
more I han S2.Vi.fKKi 

What brings so many tmesis is a 
policy of serving high-quality food 
in family style, on an all-you-ean-eat 
basis, at low prices. The menu is 
kept very much the siinw: Regukus 
can count on trout Friday night, 
steak Saturday night, fried chicken 
for Sunday's noon mcnJ. and Virginia 
ham at Sunday supper. These sirnplf 
meals attract many city people who 



want a change from food chains or 
pretentious restaurants. 

As the lodge gained in reputation, 
more dinem asked about overnight 
□cwm modal ions. So the family grad- 
ually turned several existing dwell- 
ings th.-dt flutlwl ill. I.i..... -I 

attest quarters. Later, a motel-type 
build inn was added at a coat of $150.- 
000. Then, an Olympic-sized pool 
was put in. 

Nothing but the best 

Although the guest quartern' plain 
wood walls are unpretentious, Mr. 
Jack say.) be is determined that ev 
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Above iAimanaiie Elvin Graces is in lha doorway el his appfs company's 
warehouse and cold tiorags building. Below: Hs sms an ali*you-ttan-eat 
ttreaktesl — bacon, eaga, French toast — lo Graves Mountain Lodgo [juoso 




cry bed and runt tread be of the finest 
quality and that each bathroom have 
the best, equipment suitable to its 
size and type. He has a young space 
scientist to help him accomplish ihis. 

Itnli f'aruper, frurn ruurby Orange 
Codnty, graduated oh a specialist in 
astronautics at a tune when space 
engineers were finding the field on 
the wane. Bored by routine engineer- 
ing jobs available at mn.jor compa- 
nies, Mr. Camper accepted a job of- 
fer hnn\ the Grave** family. Now. he 
nmn heavy equipment and super- 
vises carpenters and other workers in 
new construction and repair jobs. 

Some years ago, a children's sum- 
mer camp was added, and mote re- 
cently, an annual basketball camp 
was launched, Jim Graves heads the 
camps, hut :> college m.nh and Hlflff 
am brought in to handle the basket 
l-i 1 1 instruction. 

While these related ventures were 
developing, another nl' Mr duck's 
sons hod been installed in a totally 
different line. A Chevrolet dealership 
near Madison, Vn., had com* up for 
iude. A nmn can own a million dol- 
lars worth of land and stilt find >| 
hard to produce liquid cash, But Mr. 
Graves came up with the needed 
amount, and his eldest son, Elvin, 
Jr.— called Young Jack — took over 
management of the family's niitoino- 
tive division, 

There is » rwd estate (iperatiun, 
loo. A He pa rate company eel In three- 
to-fiv e-acre hits, :md lupine-.:- h.,- 
been very active in a period when so 
many people long for u retreat of 
their own and for property which 
might be a hedge against inflation. 

No need for want adi 

All these enterprises push 1 1 ic- 
ruirnher of employees to eansiderubl% 
more than 100 at times. They include 
high whool and college r-ludonts who 
come to work during the .Hummer 
reason. "We never have to advertise 
foT help," Mr. Jack saya. "They hear 
about us. some way or other. I got 
more ihan applications last year, 
Home of them from California." 

Farming is still the mainstay. R, S. 
G raves Bros, sends apples to point* 
as distant as Florida and Texas. 
Through a food hmlcer, it sells In ma- 
jor canners and juice makers. Some 
1 1 m r.i H k i hushels an> put in rnld ;-lnr- 
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who finances 

acres, bushels, cases, 

crates, kilowatts, 
gallons, board feet, tons, 
head, bales, 
and lugs? 



WE DO. The Farm Oedil System 
We're agriculture's own credit 
source Owned by and operated for 
the benefit of farmers, ranchers, 
and growers. 

We help farmers buy and Improve 
acres that produce millions of bush • 
els of grain, cases of eggs, r; rates of 
oranges, gallons of milk, board feel 



of lumber, tons of hay. countless 
head ol livestock, bales of cotton, 
lugs of peaches. And all other kinds 
of products of American AgncuKure 

There s more We provide money 
for feed. seed, fertilizer feeder 
calves baby chicks, machinery, and 
all the other supplies to operate a 
modem farm And there's financing 
for food processors, elevators, re- 
fineries, feed mills, gins, other 
farmer-owned cooperatives. 

It's our job to gather the most 
important crop of all — capital 
Money for all the things it takes to 



keep agriculture at full capacity 
able to feed and help clothe the 
other 959i> of our population . . plus 
untold millions in other lands 




A Bicentennial Salute 
to American Business 
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(Trumpet fanfara) 
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Pmkenon. Allan 




Opened his own agency 1850 H>r«d the Pinlrerton men helped tarn? the W«i 
country's first female detective Civil War 
agent Organizer of our secret service. 




Born. Glasgow. Scotland. Appointed Chi 
cage's first detective 1849, 




Hounding swindlers, kidnappers, and ties- 
penidoes Ilk* Butch Cassidy and J Ma* 
Jamas. 




Of f#> 




0 \JjnOy 





Today Pmkerton's ts the largest private This hat bean a presentation of the In celebration of America's Bicentennial, 
security corporation in tha world, provid- Chamber of Commerce of the Uniten 
mg all types of protective services. States 



This is one of a series of educational public service 
messages being shown on television across the nation. 
They are based on articles which appeared in Nation's Business. 



Iroi ton lies (or V mi hi; 






the need is now 

It is important Mini today's students 

ri'CiBvr ^rr.ilci Lin Ij-iIj^j- ill tout huSK' 
'i m» >i t!lf> .in t" Live u 1n-1tir 

understanding erf husint's* The Cham- 
ber ai Gotataaice erf tl-ic t'nftod Stair*. 
In cooperation with leaehen, hai de- 

Vl'llipfd .! kl1 U'llit'lt Alii flu ,.(|l.Jl?'- 

greater iiitcwt-ii in profit*, productivity, 
riluui-y, .Hid eeolopy. 

Many companies arc contributing to a 
wider undemanding of American busi- 
ness by placing these "Economies tor 
Young Amertrmii" kit* in sceondury 
*chooh. Each kit cunt aim lH>mtrip>, 
ijp«- record tii g.s, suipt*, .i:id ■,|-n-«-uil 
pdut-atiir-writtcii teoeber guides. Ihivv 
bnvt? these (tit* Iwen needed? lindorse- 
liienl from n number ol >lute depart- 
ments of education. Direct orders from 
m Iiih.Iv tin .!! iiiii-n-si fmiii iirailit-rs 
■ind students alike. And aimrrieiits from 
tbe organizations which bnvt? planed 

lb*' Itl ( ^. III SL'IhioI (llMrivtH III Mllltf 30 

Mules with .1 slmiif!, overall rm-svii.'i 
Ki a mart rewarding project," 



Yes, l lw.» prefect is a proven jut»fl, but 
for complete suaeest these kilt, should 
be in every scboo] in the United States. 
Hit' .mly way this ua.ii h- dun*, is 
through the rielp of urbanizations like 
yours. Trie National Chamber is asking 
hu-vinesst-t ID cover slate* or district* 



si'lifn lln'v luv.- <pr : i;illi)iiv k.l-. .uc 

$.15 each for two or mare. Well be glad 
tu give yon eosi Jiumi-s for tlir school 
area you're intiTi-.tid in uivinut; |ii;.t 
contait ibe Director of Prornolioti. by 
mailing litis coupon, oi l>v c.ilhne •: 102 ! 
659-6161 



Director of Promotion. Chamber of Commerce nf ihc United Stale* 
1615 H Street N. W.. Washington. D C. 20062 
(202) 65S-6I83 



YES , I wan) M improve eranumic 

ini<li-rsl:irulitii; K> |«iu-)i.fitiB. (nn I 

kits to he pl&crd In tbn secondary <cboob 
ai 



.Chock ittKlin-ivt 



.Hill 



__FWtM <cntl mt* additional IhilV- 
gnund Information about "Ecanntn{« far 
Vnung American!." 2 purtlenliuiy »m 

HllrrrstoiJ in lun>U.lri<r jUinl ffi.- •-. 1 ■ ■ ™ ■ K 
Hi l.'.. :• 



Vmi. 



Orgtunutiun 
Stfrel Acldra* 



t in 



Mali 



ZiU 




Elvin Graves's ofdesl ton, EMn, Jr., runs the family 
automotive division, m Chevrolet dealership. Hero. Young 
Jack, as he Is called, talks things over wtth Jnla datl 



age each fall, so more are applet 
vf;jr-n«itnJ -it Graves Mountain 
Ijodce [Irr.'ikfriFit oflen Flarts with 
apple juice, and most meals include 
hiked npples, apple butter, and apple 
anucr. In summer, other orchards 
produce a large peach crop. Then, 
guBRoi al the lodge get fresh peaches 
in m/my forms, while Graves trucks 
loaded with hushel baskets of tin- 
fruit take to the road 

Cattle, sheep, and hogs round out 
the farm operation. The Graves** 
have 1,400 head of cattle. Once, all 
were black Angus, but it was found 
that white Hereford bulls hreft to 
Annus «t»Wi- produce calves with 
smaller heads, reducing hirth prob- 
lems, Cattle are sold directly to 
peckers as finished beef. 

Struggle (or survival 

The vagaries of farm prices make 
living off the land a precarious busi- 
ness. In 1973. for instance, wool MM 
dp to ?1 a pound. Now, the Gravese* 



can Ret only 40 to 50 cenls for the 
wool thev market throinm a coopera- 
tive. 

"We have to keep and feed these 
sheep n whole year between shear- 
ings," explains ■'' m Graves in a hrirn 
.low n the niiirl f'ruiri the fjmtihnuse 
•"Fhrrse hilid ii.llnl- infinity the 

shearing dippers have to be paid 
$1.25 per sheep, which is up from 75 
cents two years ago. We'll net oif:hl 
to nine pounds of wool from each 
sheep to S-t worth. a1 t*>Ht Oiilv 
the fact that some lambs fire slaugh- 
tered younff lor me.it keep,- us m ihi- 
business. You certainly couldn't sur- 
vive on wool." 

Hi- father adds: "Sometimes you 
can hardly survive on anything. I've 
seen years wheti I hsd to sell timber 
off parts of my kind. That has pulled 
me through a few bed times." 

Yet, while many other farmers 
grumble thnt the II. S. envernmenl 
should bar foreign lamb and odier 
farm product* from the country in 



uiilrir In protect domestic producers, 
(he elder Mr. Graves sees both sides 
i>f the picture. Mr. Jack, whir lui.-i 
made numerous trips abroad to |Viy 
return visits to 4-H groups thai had 
earlier come to his home, says: 

,r Wnshinpton lias to think about 
other American Imsim'Sh-men 
who make machinery and other stuff 
they want to sell to New Zealand, for 
instance. Tln-v ean'l shul Iho door 
oik New Zealand's lamb and -till ex- 
|wt those fallows tn have the money 
In buy nur eh inns." 

Cost? go higher and higher 

Whnt is less bearable, even if the 
rmises are ;il,ir> understood, i:- the 
implacably high price of everything 
a Fainter must pay for. Baef can 
plummet 50 percent, but the cost of 
taxea, equipment., and supplier keeps 
moving up. After a recent county re- 
assessment — by u commission that 
Mr, Jack himself headed — the 
Graveses' taxes nearly tripled. 

"And do you know that a farm 
tractor costs between $18,000 and 
SaOjOOO?" Mr. Grave*! asks. "Moat 
city people are pretty dam surprised 
;l'"ii' Ihi-'it. In fact, I heard about n 
city fellow who got his Cadillac 
stuck in the snow last winter. A 
fanner was trying to be helpful and 
started hitching his tractor to low 
him out. "I don't know if I ou^ht to 
k-t you iue m tractor on this $7,000 
car,' the driver says. So the farmer 
steps down and unhitches. He Kays: 
"Is thai all she coal? Guest; I'd bet- 
ter not waste my $20,000 tractor on 
her, then,' " 

Fertilizer has more than doubled 
in price in the past two years. Bail 
twine lti.nl user! In he -Sft.fjft is nearly 
$20 now. 

"Casta eat you up," Mr. Jack says. 
**So a lot of people around here have 
I h i ii lipn eii out of the farming busi 
ne.s.-. I'm poind to stick it out but 
only because we've got enough other 
things to lean on." 

Everybody pitches. In 

An outstanding feature of the 
whole Groves operation is an un- 
[wik.-n rule that everybody on the 
team does whntever needs doing, re- 
Knrdless of rank. 

A- hungry people come ctfT n tour- 
ist bus and crowd up the steps to the 
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A Fast Way 
To Get 

A Better Job! 



250.000 COPIES SOLD 

T97E EDITION — Now Available 

Thi* hjindaomc] y Km mil. 7 i. 10 manual 
shows how you cun advance lo a fob with 
higher earninj* within the $10,000 to 
tl 25,000 range. 

r< doe« this by giving you "new" and sim- 
plified contcpit of jab bunting . . . method* 
which make fob changing "easier" and '"fuster"' 
than ever. 

Ta addition Id hundred* of Ihc Ulcn idem, 
revolutionary book contain* over SflOO 
i" I.i: interviews and over JO incredibly 
effective Idler and reiume eiiirnplcs — all in 
iwtt,;,! 

Written lo provide every practical lech' 
ntque known today, thr* hook is published 
by America's leading consultants on Prafev- 
licmal Job Campairnv 

The myth-shattering method* which arc 
presented, have previously been unavailable, 
except through Executive Programs ol'len 
costing thousand* of italUrs 




Ail orders shipped within 48 hours. 
3D day money back return privileje 



WHAT REVIEWERS SAY ABOUT 
AMERICA'S BEST SELLING 
JOB HUNTING BOOK 

This book ha* been rcv-nrn mended by 
over 100 leading medio, including Bud* 
Hess Week, who Called it "iin itldiiipcn- 
IWtl aid," it ha* received universal praise 
in all review*— and hut also stirred wide- 
spread controversy as many have said it 
will revolutionize )nb hunting methods in 
the US. 

• "A breakthrough manual." 

Personnel Magaifae 

• "A professional program for getting a 
better h'b in alt field*." 

• "inciiidet complete fists of contact* to 
nitrite und incredibly effective tfftrrt 

and returns*. Excellent new book. A 
pood investment*" Nation'* Business 

• "The profrnional serr/ti of fob hunt- 
ing — alt (if ihrm are here." 

fun basing Week 

• "Jmt the cold hiirtl ftirti ("I how r<t in- 
sure your getting that fob you want. A II 
the irerrts cirr detailed! it's amazingly 
readable and Itiph h rrcammended!" 

Memphis Press-St Imltnr 

• "Ifonestrn-Gnd. this trill you how to 
get a fab and rontaim \nrnr of the bett 
advice I've ever read." 

Training In Bit*, A Ind. 

• "Prrffiret reader* In eo afrrr a fmtsrr 
fob like an expert" Near OitcJUM Star 

• 'The lit matter reference on fob hunt- 
\f\f-~maiet m-mfdMr for thr Itt timt, 
many method* and techniaue*." 

Hot* ford. 111. Register Star 

• "The technique* are capable of r#r#. 
p\diit\g ttlntnst any average person into 
a ptrsttion offering much greater finan- 
cial rrwttrds." 

The Nuli.tti.il PuMIr AtVt. 

• "Thr brit handbooi available, fur find- 
ing a better fab " < liiriuin Today 



AN EASY WAY TO CHANGE JOBS 

People who o>e ottl mrtl\tnls often find fob 
hunting difficult and full of frustration. They 
often tpend weeks, evert months, while an' 
iwenog ad.i. lobnring ovrr application forms, 
scattering resume* and running after dead- 
end leads. 

New. a/ft* TttE PROFESSIONAL JOB 
CHASGfSC SYSTEM, people eon use itt 
tradition-breaking method* te fob hunt with- 
out strain, confusion or worry. Job cam- 
ptiignt ran br> ttinducted tmledy, rapidly. «nd 
for truly remarkable reiullt 

This rrvrdutionary book ha* been fHte- 
cbaied by Congressmen and Corporate Presi- 

•ientt tfdrr Jiiipr.rfurif . in»»v tent Of thou- 
sand* of people, from SIO.OOO to tl2S.QM, 
ha>re perninvllv mrd it to advance to better 
fobs. 

WHAT INDIVIDUALS SAY 

Of srealcM slanlnewiet perhaps ate the 
opinions of thaw f ho bar* pun based and 
ust'tt Ibii buuk llhc follnwlng ttutlienrle and 
unsolicited enmmenCt reprnenC only a feat, 
linn of the vmilar ronwpaodtiici on file in 
rtur afflm). 

■•tuils^iiifllrnj' Br f«r the best »ark ever In 
rhh fitii,- G O, NT. 

"An invaluable *ourrr of potential llnan- 

clulsaln- W. F .Tenn, 

"The direct mall section Is ntHEtliuettM. 
I hi- rnu> Mionil nuiirllin, but I feci likr ■* 
ilr"«niric miiii wliu^ hr.-n thrown a life 
pfrwnrr,™ S. B.. Max*. 

"I used om «f jtmr lr(l«r«, mailed 24 ont, 
nnd roi I 3 intmieni and .1 j«h nil en." 

H. Z, Calif. 

"\ti ihtiotul* ct^ssJr! The first 30 pages 
were all I needed." It l_. Ark 

"I vtrruirlv clfrttitr toe one » h" is Job 
hnnlinc for rhr first time in a while, I got 
42 Interview*." K B., 1)1. 

"Your Ideas are north their weight la gold 
to an) one a Tier u higher salary," D.A.,Mo, 
"Thank God for yam book. I Was unem- 
ployed lor 7 nnxufu, bur with your pta> 
tiiive landed my best |ob." I W. Iowa 
"Thi-t book was fantastic. Have read If 3 
tloiri and am »ery a(itimisrii. t.< Ft , Kla. 
"\ great personal 0 „i fain for itself .100 
thneaover." L. A.. Ind. 

"In 4 weeks, I I'lunufrit Jobs and Increased 
mj earnings 33^. 1 sslsh I had tl 10 tear* 
a fl o." I K., Ari, 

"Puts >nn In such a fucresstul frame of 
mind, that II alone Is worth the prire." 

C. C Penna. 

"Kealh terrific- has r bren In Personnel 20 
seors. mil neicr sa» amlhiiilt like this." 

R H . Tcsii 

" \ crrut hnokt Tells ion pm ivrlv sshal in 
do. and h«iw.t».do4t. H S H t i 

"Perhaps the most readable and artlnnahlr 
book I bit « eser read." I W.. N. Mc*. 



JOB HUNTING CONCEPTS 
REVEALED 

Wow to |nt hunt lor a 20*1, to $0% ineraaaa 

How and wh> iti<i should braak mod 

ovnarally Kc>pt*djDb hunting mlaa 

Haw to bultd lop I* vel conlaet* 

How lo llnd out about unadnnrtlifrd jobs 

Haw lo u*a* recruiter* and igancln 

How lo lob hunt whM* unambla^ad 

How to chanpa umi italda 

How to cii«r-io» Industrlv* 

Haw to gat Inlamawt *>th Pr<llosn1i 

How lo answer ad*, the liminfl a strauigr 

tor 1.000% mete imetvlewa 

Mow to capttatlra on «>J*iing contacts 

How lo handle a record at loo many 

pravtoua |ob crusnge* 

How lo compete without a <%*v on 

How In gain aapouire In I ha International 

Job marfcaJi 

How to |ob html wilrioul a returns 
How to h»ndl» ■mploymanl gap* 

How to make sure your materials ara reed 

How to beat alt psychological toite 

Hew to lap the unpublished lob merfcet* 

How lo dl«cuas having been tired 

Mow to create a completely unique return* 

HOW to Urate** strata InltrmswS, a a II St 

of all B. I. quealiore* 

Hon to handle bad ratarance* 

How to siaa plione velocity techniques 

How to handi* a low current ealary 

How lo *eareh trom * remote location 

Hoar a aihen to aiaggarala In an Interview 

How to Identify flema behind blind edt 

Hear to maintain ataeolute secrecy 

How to neuollat* an employment coniracl 

How to overcome age homer* 

Mo« lohendle t^nduatry aiperlenca 

How lo negollel* a maslmum aaianr 

Mow. vnan and aatsarrw lo auceeaalutit 'aft 

ade tor «our**'l 

How to take control of any interview 
How to handle a l-eompanr background 
How 4 when IP use Jrd perl) tachnmua* 
Any of the hundred* ot advanced tdeet 
can aaaily ba maatered, In addition, tN* book 
conlelna tnouasndi ol eourewe for lead*: a 
eompkalo guide to every major E«ee,utl*e 
Searck Firm; acid an incredible collection of 
Inn moal enecuve too getting mi la rials aaer 
written, 

Developed tkrotrgh yaan of trial and error, 
three prolaaetonelly srrlll*n letter* * resu- 
mes ere alone worth the price of Wile book. 
When copied, Ihey h*»« o^len enabl*d u-sera 
lo achieve *, i, end even t to 1 0 timet at 
many Inlanrleara. 



SPECIAL OFFER SAVE $5.00 

Vou can puroh«** |hl* r)1*.SS, y a 10 edition. 
I handaomtry bound in deJuia leather cloth. Hi- 
" recti I from Ihn Publ lthar for nn t I i 95 ■ V% 

■ poatape a handling (total = 110.501 Ft J fie*- 
? idem* add tales la*, filler etplrei <J JO/ 7*. 

I Alt order*. iMpped within 41 hour*, 
| —30 day money back return privllepe 

I Performance Dynamics Inlern'l 
17 Gf Ova Awftnuo 
| Verona, New Jersey 07044 

■ lol 30 1-326.6* f J 



■ l.j Encloted It my check or Money Order for 
I TftB ProteiuonaJ JoO Changing Sf-«t*m 

I □ Chg. Haalar Clvg. □ Ctag, Amer, gap. 
5 □ Chg. BankAmet. □ Chg. Diner * Club 



I 



Aeci « 



Exp Dai* 



Hum* 



Sr.--.it 



City Slat* 

Not*: For Spec Dei add S3 00; ,lh 

lor U S Air add M M), tor f on Air add V SO 
. i9Jr? F'aripimance Dynamic* lnl»rn*1lona» 




^WeStC bringing 
backsome top 
per^rmers to 
do ai^encoi€ 
for you. 

Kelly is running the largest recruitment campaign In 
Its history. We're asking the readers of Good Housekeeping. 
Better Homes S Gardens, Redbook, Women's Oay and 
Cosmopolitan to help you with your workload. We want 
the top performers of the past to bring their skills back to 
the office to provide you with Ketly Girl* temporary help. We 
want Ihe best because we know that's what you want 
when you need temporary help. 

You can always count on us to provide the best 
service because we carefully screen and lest all of Our 
applicants. The ones who make the grade become Kelly 
employees. Since the best people mean the best service, 
we're able to guarantee that if you're not satisfied you don't 
pay. All you have to do fs call your nearest Kelly Girl office. 
We'll be there when you need us. 




lodge's scenic dining room. Young 
Jack, the Chevrolet dealer, may be 
working in the kitchen, his dealer- 
ship duties over for th« day. His 
wife will be waiting on tables. 

Jim Groves is likely to be at the 
head of the stairs, directing people 
to tables. At that point, his father 

Luke-- orders from Jim and trhttw* 

people to the setiln indicated. A bit 
later, he'll be directing young wait- 
resses to bring more chicken to thin 
table and a gloss of iced tea to that 
lady, and to go for another dish of 
green beans. Then, as the diners fin- 
ish, Mr. Jock helps clear off the 
platen and get the table ready for 
other guests. 

Mr. Jack is the masL evenhanded 
nf !*vw*>s, He rates people solely on 
performance. Needless to say, a mil- 
lionaire busboy isn't about to look 
down on somebody because he hap- 
pens to be doing a lowly chore nl the 
moment. 

Confidence In the tutor* 

A visitor tells Mr. Jock: "I've nev- 
er seen anything like the way every- 
body helps pull the load around here. 
I guess it won't bo long before your 
two-year-old grandson wilt have to 
start producing." 

"Not juat yet," Mr, Jack smilingly 
replies. "But my bigger grandson, 
Keith, already feedst three barns ev- 
ery morning before he goes to 
rtchool." 

The Graves family relies on tons 
to carry on in the future. Mr. Jack 
is not the kind to speak slow inch of 
that future. But hin steady look gives 
an extra dimension to the comment, 
"I guess we'll make out somehow " 
He ban bucked enormous changes 
wrought by recession, shortages, sur- 
plusea, and inflation. 

He knows enough about succeed- 
ing to realize that even success 
bnngs new dangers* 

Already, some of Ihe problems of 
bisjuess are upon him: An avid fir Her- 
man with an expensively hi misled 
fishing retreat on a remote lake he 
owns, he deeply regrets that after 
cwjkinj; fresh trout for 62 years, he 
must now serve frozen fish to his 
customers. The number nf dinner 
;:in -r, ki- fmwti m> liirne thai nenrhy 
streanu are insufficient to supply 
them END 
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Common Mistakes 

That Can 
Erode Your Estate 

8Y WILLIS ALEXANDER 

Have you substituted joint 
ownership for a will? 
Chosen the wrong executor? 
Underestimated values? 
Here is advice that can 
benefit your heirs 



simfu: mistake while you are here can cost your 
i family dearly when you head for Ihr- hereafter. 
What kind of mistake? 

A survey of bank trust office™ by the American 
Hunkers Association reveals some nf the < mntnott and 
costly errors people make when they plan to pass their 
assets mi lo their families*. 

Estate planning ie a complex, individual alTair. the 
association points out. Furthermore, estate laws vary 
widely from r?tute to state. 

However, the following typical but fictional cases 
demonstrate how apathy. Kid judgment, and igno- 
rance of the law can deplete your estate. 

• The classic blunder: no will. Fred Walrion was 
hardworking but always postponed unpleasant task*. 
He died leaving a SliVt.iHKI estate hul no will. So rhe 
*tale, by law, stripped in and dictated exact I v how the 
415O.0O0 was In k- distributed 

Hi* wife pot $$0,04)0, hiit married son in medical 

school $50,000, ;i| )f | his M-yi-;ir-uld rk;iu K ]it< J l:oI 

'he remainim; $50,1 K)0 Thai'- nut I he distribution f'red 
would have wanted. Hut when anyone dies without a 
*'H. the fltrile. in effect, xnic.-. nm- U>t hnn 




The state follows a legal formula whit h tlu legirdn- 

run- lu'lieves lies) Ml-. Ihi.- average hiriiiHiiVi lull rn.(\ 

not beat fit yours. 

Fn some states, the widow's share is equal to a 
child's share. If there are five children, the widow nets 
only one sixth nt the estate Under those laws, an el- 
derly widow may have to look to her children for 
support. 

* The unprepared spouse Hob Andrews was his 
family's sole breadwinner and finance rrutnaxer. He 
Jiielded his wife. farwle, from ihe details of handling 
hank account*, making <kci.iions on their stock trans- 
action!, or dealing with the hank on personal nnd 
mortgage loan*. She never met Bob'fr attorney, ac- 
countant, inaurance man, or banker. 

Carole had only a vague notion of her own family's 
buainesB affairs. So Rhe was unprepared to handle 
them when Hnh died and left hi r a ' Lili-.'rmtint estate. 

In addition, she wai a upend thrift Hob had nnpl\ 
given her u weekly allowance, and she had never 
learned the value of money. In her grief and naivete, 
-he Ujnu'iI In friend- nnd n-l.ilives foi ndvice no ban 

rllinj? her inherited estate. The vacation home she 
bought was involved in a land development fraud. The 
stock recommended by a relative plummeted Sh. 
srt'nl Mime of the rash Hint should hove jmrtl for her 
on'- rollrtre education. 

Hob mvdH have pievenled hvigedie- hkr Ibis. If he 
had established a nipjHirl Ivrw^-n his wit',- and hi', 
attorney, acccninuinl. and banker, «he could h/ive 
turned lo them for profcsuional guidance as soon as 
Hob died 

A I ,0 Hub shiiuld hiiv, led her :* ilei.ulc-d Ml. 1 of .11 
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'.(ruction tellinr; her where to find all bin important 
unci directing her lo contact the exrierU rm 
vihom ho had relied. Probably, they would have turned 
her off the real estate deal, told ber to employ a bonk 
to manage her stock portfolio, and helped her set up h 
lri:-i fur.. I lu in tire thai bar wn zot an education In 
:-rldhion, I hey probably would have put her on a re#- 
- ! i r mojilftts iin.'nnii." thai would have eonr-ervvd her 
legacy. 

• No ready cash. Dick Byron didn't like loose ends, 
in his business ftrmngementH. His estate plan was al- 
most a work of art He had a detailed will, A eornpre- 
hrnMve [ru.-,[ fund, and plenty of liFe insurance with 
his ornate as beneficiary. 

Every part of his estate was accounted far anil <\i 
tinted (or his wife and children, But that was his big 
mistake. Everything was tied up in his estate. 

He died, hb estate ran into some snags in probate 
[-our!, .in,! In - rxoculor w;is too ill to settle the *--!.ii.- 
promptly, fn the meantime, Dick's family was vir- 
tually destitute. They had to borrow money to pay 
funeral costs, taxes, administration fees, debts, and 
expenses of daily living. 

Moat stales provide statutory allowances for this 
kind of dilemma, but you can never count on it. 

Dick had overlooked the common problem of 11- 
■ luidilv after ■lenth. He should have made -are hi> 
.vifi> hurl n Kink neeuunt isi her own name, lielrl Mmc 
asset* like U. S. savings bond* that she could cash in 
easily, or hud a life insurance policy that paid benefits 
directly to her. 

■ The too-rigid will or trust. Andy l-'i-lu r w.i- i 
-,tn»jit;-wilUTl man who though l lw» knew what whim Ihv,i 
for everybody. He wrote an ironclad will and trout 
agreement with severe restrictions for the use of hi* 
nftcr-denlh estate. 

These dnaimi nl- were inflfiihle. They pave- hi-, t r i □ - - 



lee- little diMcretionan, power tr> do whit they thought 
wajf right when family situations changed and business 
took. unpredictable turns. 

The rigid restrictions hurt Andy's heirs. A married 
son, who could receive only income on a trust fund, 
hut none of the principal, needed heart surgery and 
was out of work for three years. The trustees had to j?o 
through court to give the son any of the principal. The 
son and his family suffered because the trustees, who 
were paid for their experience and judgment, were 
shackled by a document I ha l could unly Ix? faltered by 
court order. 

Andy also gave his wiffl $2<.Ht,000 with the stipula- 
tion that the money always remain in railroad stocks. 
The trustees weren't able lo exc route their own discre- 
tion and invest the money in more lucrative stocks 
without changing ihc will by court order. 

• Paying unnecessary taxes Ken Ctanjtaiflgi hkut 
to keep his life simple and uncluttered by detail. So 
he never bothered to learn the various options avail- 
able when he planned his estate. He simply left a will 
which said, in effect: "I leave everything outright to 
my wife." 

When he died, his $300,000 estate waa subject to 
federal estate taxes of $17,900. Thai left Barbara 
Cummings ?2S2,100. She managed to live on the in- 
come from the fund, not touching nny of !ho principal. 
When Hhe died and passed on that $282,100 estate to 
her children, it was taxed at $75,330. In other words, 
the estate was taxed twice. 

There's a way to avoid that. 

Ken should have consulted an attorney or bank 
trust officer. They could have shown him how lo put 
his assets in two trust funds. That makes it possible 
to cut federal estate taxes by taxing one portion of the 
estate at the husband's ileitis and the other portion 
when the wife dies. The result: Two taxe* at low rates 
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nnd savings that typically (j mount lo 12 or 23 percent 
of n family 'a accumulated capital, 

If Ken had used the* twin trust route, his children 
would have received ?£t n .-13f> more than they did, 

• Joint ownership: no panacea. Bill and Linda 
Hogers had Home vapm.' ide>;» tkjt jitirit ivwuershiji nf 
their house, hank accounts, and stocks Was a form of 
protection. They had hwn told that joint ownership 
of property eliminates the need far probate court and 
reduces |*>khI fees. Tin- -urviuir. they had k«en lu!d, 
iinnwdialely becomes sole owner of the property. 

lake many people in this country. Bill and Iind:i 
used joint ownership as a substitute for a will. That's 
a potentially serious mistake 

Joint ownership has disadvantages an well as ad- 
vantage for married couples. Here's how joint owncr- 
Khip backfired in Bit) and Linda's situation. 

They had no children but made a home for Linda'* 
father. In earlier days;, Linda's father kid .-..itiIki >l 
enormously to send both Bill and Linda through col- 
lege. The young couple had agreed that the father 
could live widi them for the rest of his life. 

Bill and Linda wen* both fatally injured in a car ac- 

eidenl, hul sun ivei I his wife by :i d.v d.ivs. Thttij 

ownership of everything passed to Bill, then on to 
Hills relatives nieoen and nephews when he died. 
Result: Linda'** ftil ht-r w;v. left without support or a 
place lo live. 

A will, rather thun joint ownership, could have pre- 
vented that rrrun knipcjn'ng. 

• Selecting the wrong executor. Dave Conner was 
noted for his loyally to friends. In hifi will, be named 
Ida best friend as executor of his etUslc. This proved 
a mistake, with troublesome m -hIi- i-.r l.tiive'n family, 

The executor was a professional artist with no real 
business experience, and he traveled constantly. 

When Dave died 111) vear* idler hi-- will was written. 





the executor dimply couldn't manage the pruperlv and 
distribute it according to the terms of the will He was 
old and in poor health, lived 1,000 miles from Dave's 
family, and couldn't escape his own problems long 
enough to accomplish the job. For one thing, he 
botched the job of completing and submitting federal 
estate tax forms, and this alone delayed settlement of 
the estate by six months 

Dave should have selected hih kink as executor and 
perhaps his wife as coexecutor, so she could help in 

the rimre personal .is|n-<-t- of ^Itlrjifi On- estati- H.mk> 

are experienced executors, and they are permanent. 
They won't move away, become ill. or die. 

• ignoring professional help. John Norwpl) was a 
do-it-yoursplfor and tight with his money. He read 
book* uti estate planniiiL,- unci ti-A frt»e advice from 
his friends 

Ho wrote his own will and changed it several timet; 
over the years When he died, his estate wan totally 
d jargonized. 

Because he didn't observe Severn I legal formalities, 
hit 1 will wu;- declared invalid. 

The utate appointed an administrator who disposed 
of the estate in a way that would have appalled John. 
John kid special ambitions to send his children ;in<) 
one of hi:< grandchildren to college. 

Those ambitions wen? never realized because the 
money went elsewhere. 

John's family would have fared much heMer if be 
kid consulted a bank trust officer about tax saving 
trust funds for his offspring, written hi* will with ik- 
help of an attorney, und talked to his insurance man 
about the right type ami amount of insurance tkit 
would meet his objectives. 

• Underestimating your ofrlalo'& value. Ten year* 
ago, Jerry and Knthy Costellu figured |he worth of 
their estate nt about $110,000. They knew ikil federal 
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Productivity gives America its high 
standard of living, the highest the world 
has ever known. 

Productivity does not mean working 
harder or longer. It means working 
smarter. 

"The Promise of Productivity" is a 
12-minute slide presentation that gets 
the message across to your employees 
and their families, community groups, 
and students. 



Audto- Visual Department 
Order Chamber at Commerce 
{ram: of the United States 

1615 H St. N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20062 
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SetW of 

"The Promise of Productivity" color 
slides, (35mm) (*3443) at $15 a set. 
Script included. $ 

Cassette recording^) of script 34451 

at $5 each $ 

TOTAL | . 

□ Check enclosed □ Bill me 

(Make check payable to Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United Stales) 
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estate taxes don't apply until a married couple'** estate 
reaches $120,0/10, assuming they leave everything to 
each other. 

So the f'astellos conclude*! they didn't have to 
worry about the problem, 

til tin vrvirs that followed, Jerrv m- finminlerl 
urjd times, and his income increased subslanlially. 
Also, hie stake in his company profit sharing and grmjp 
life insurance became mom lucrative. The home he 
bought in I9ft5 for $211,000 rose in value to $65,000. 
His stock investments also appreciated. 

In addition, when the Cdstellos estimated the es- 
tate's worth ten years ago, they made the very common 
mistake oT not including the face value- of Jerry's per- 
sonal and company insurance policies. Such policies 
are included in taxable estates. 

Jerry diod lust year without plans lo prevent the 
tax erosion of what had boconie a $400,000 HUft 

He should have tallied up his net worth every year 
or two, consulted with his attorney, and worked with 
n tank trust officer m |v|nn Ihr best way lo pass hi* 
os-neta on to bis family. 

■ Failing to update your will. Fred Lake, an oil com. 
pany executive, was more conscientious about hi-; job 
than ht.s personal bu-iinn-> He made his will in 1V>4(1, 
Later, three important things happened. He was pro- 
moted and transferred to another state. Several new 
estate tax laws became effective. Finally, his wife had 
another child. 

Fred never updated his will to lake these changes 
into account. 

After his death, hi* will, once perfectly legal, was 
declared invalid in the stole where he died. 

There were a number of flaws in the will beside* its 
failure to include one of his children Nine states, for 
example, require three signed witnesses to a will; the 
other 41 require only two. 

Fred had a two-witness will, bul he died in a three- 
witness state. 

Ho had nliVD named a friend in Now York as his 
executor The law of die stale in which hi! died -,ak! 
that only residents of that state or close rc-hil ivtn could 
serve as leRal executors. His family ended up with a 
court -appo in ted administrator— in (his mse. Fred's 
widow, who happened to be very poor at handling 
business matters 

In an increasingly mobile society, will: increasingly 
complex probate laws, it becomes more and more im- 
portant to update your will and tin t agreement* 
whenever you have a change in family circumstances, 
move from state to state, or learn of changes in the 
law. 

As one professional estate planner puts it: "Estate 
planning In like life itself— con tin tunc, chansinK. dy- 
namic. A man who tertouslv set:- jdhiul :ui estrite-pl.'m- 

ning program can never any his work is done." END 

mr. A.LKXANOKit in eiecufnr vice president o\ the 
American Bankers Association. Reprint* of thin article 
are available fram Nation's Business, fiep page 44 (or 
details. 
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If you have more than 
2 people in yo ur office, Aiphone' 
intercom can do a lot for you. Uke 
speed up inter office communications. 

How? Well... with Ai phone KAH 24 you get 
to use your former intercom line as a new 
incoming line... much less expensive than in- 
stalling a new switchboard, and you can have 
12 separate intercom conversations at once... 
fewer busy signals on intercom 

There are more than 20 different Aiphone 
systems, all excelling in design, dependability 
and affoi dability The right one for your office 
will help you save both time and money Why 
not find out more 7 — \ 
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A LOOK AHEAD 



How Environmental Programs 
Affect Unemployment 

Cleaning up the environment creates more jobs than 
unemployment, according to the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Deputy EPA Admin islrator John Ft Qu&rles. Jr.. 
bases that assessment on a new report of economic 
dialocationg resulting from antipollution measures 
taken by industry. Many of the measures, were taken 
lit comply with government directives. 

An EPA survey found that, from January. 1971, 
through last September, closings or curtailment of 
production occurred at 75 plants and resulted in loss 
or 15,700 jobs. 

By contrast, Mr. Queries says, environmental 
legislation h:r- spawned an industry employing ! 1 
million workers. He adda that business spent $15.7 
billion on antipollution device* last year. 

Federal grants alone, Mr. Quarles concludes, have 
rnrire I ban made up for the lost jobs Sinn? 1971, EPA 
^ranlM to <tAlr and ]>n\i\ miv^vmnen t* have mtab'd 
$3.6 billion. ETA officials figure that each billion 
dollars created 20,000 construction jobs plus 20,000 
jabs in supporting industries 

"By the mast conservative estimates," says Mr 
Quarles., "grants made in the past year will generate 
well over 100.000 jobs." 

However, the American Paper Institute points out 
that environmental programs aleo eliminate produc- 
nve employment, API says 63.000 permanent job* 
that would otherwise be created in the paper industry 
in the next eight years will not materialize because 
steep advances in environmental outlays as well as 
other rising capital costs will curb investment. Tes- 
tifying before the National Commission on Wat*>r 
Quality, an API representative noted that thn-c 
63.000 jobs multiply to 440,000 when the full impact 
of the investment curbs is felt. 

API says the paper industry's costs of meeting 19 A3 
federal environmental requirements atone will be 
$12 billion— which is more than is invested now m 
primary petpermaking facilities. 
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NLRB Seeks Advice on 
Streamlining Its Procedures 

Faced with the prospect of a case load "which will 
soon tower over this agency and threaten its effec- 
tiveness," National Labor Relations Board Chairman 
Betty Southard Murphy has called for outside assist* 
ance. 

Sfae has named a 26-membor, blue-ribbon task 
force to begin a two-year study designed to update 
and streamline the rules and regulations that govern 
the board's activities. 

The task force is composed of experts nominated by 
government, business, labor. bar .'is.-iK-t.il iuii.--, ami 

NLRB, The experts will evaluate NLRB procedure?, 
but will not deal with substantive issues concerning 
the National Labor Relations Act nor with develop- 
ment, of further laws 

More Aid Proposed 
for Small Business 

Aid to small businesses would increase in the coming 
fiscal year, under the Kord administration's proposed 
fiscal 1977 budget. 

A ten percent reduction in the Small Business Ad- 
ministration's direct loan fund is being requested 
However, the administration wants the overall SBA 
loan program, most of which involves government 
guarantees to lenders rather than duvet luuns to 
business, increased by 28 percent- The funds would 
aid 34.000 small firms in the year beginning Oct. I. 
compared tf.i 28,000 in the previous full fiscal year. 

The administration is also proposing that the lower 
lax rale nnw in effect on annual corporate profits 
Klow $50,000 be retained. At the same time, the 
administration is urging a reduction in the tax rate 
on corporate profits above $50,000 from 48 percent in 
46 percent . 

In addition, the administration is proposing defer- 
ral of estate taxes in order to ease the dislocation 
these taxes cause small businesses and farms. 
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OSHA Gears Up for Stiff 
Safety Drive Next Month 

Three industries, beginning next month. will become 
the focus for a special safety drive by the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration 

OSHA selected the three industries in a program 
aimed at reducing job-related deaths, injuries, and 
illnenH. Other industries which OSHA designate* an 
high-hazard will be singled out later 

First mt OSIIA's li.-t are ihi? iron and steel foundry 
industry: aluminum, bronze, brass, and copper cast- 
ing; and metal stamping. From two to four additional 
industries will be chosen by midyear and a like 
number £i year from now. 

OSHA officials are making selections un the basis 
of rates of death, injury, and illness: of employee 
exposure to toxic substances; of the existence of sta- 
ble, enforceable safety standards; and of geographic^ I 
concentration. 

In considering ruber industries for extra at tent inn. 
OSHA has been earmarking them with the govern- 
ment's standard industrial classifications. Industries 
now on OSHA'slist as candidates for its special safety 
drive include: 

Miscellaneous transportation equipment istand- 
ard industrial clarification 379); water transporta- 
tion (SrC 446); roofing and sheet metal i 176 1; fabri- 
cated structural metal products (344); partitions, 
shelving, lockers, and office and store fixtures (254); 
millwood. veneer, plywood, and prefabricated struc- 
tural wood products (243); ship and boat building and 
repair 1 3731; sawmills and planing mills (242 >: heavy 
construction i 162); and miscellaneous special trades 
duch »s structural steel erection, wrecking and de- 
molition, and excavating i 1 79 > 

GAO Backs Renegotiation 
of Government Contracts 

There is no substitute for renegotiation of defense 
contracts if the government it* to forestall excessive 
profits for contractors. That is the advice of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

"Good procurement procedures will not necessarily 
prevent excessive profits," GAO says. 

GAO made the statement in a report on n review of 
excessive profit determinations involving 526 con- 
tractors during fiscal years 1970-73. The determina- 
tions were made by the Renegotiation Board. 

"Excessive profits were not caused to any great 
extent by inadequate procurement procedures or poor 
implementation of procedures by government pro- 
curement officials." GAO said 

What GAO found was that most of the excessive 
profit* were caused by a seller's market, which less- 
ened competition and let prices rise. When volume 



rose, unit production costs frequently dropped and 
profits increased, 

Most of the 526 contractors had annual sales under 
$10 million, did the bulk of their business with gov- 
ernment, made relatively low-technology items such 
as clothing, and used government -furnished facilities 
or material. 

There has been a growing clamor to disband the 
Renegotiation Board I see "Business A Look Ahead." 
NATIONS BUSINESS, February, 1976|. Opponents of 
the board nay that the agency, created during the 
Korean war, is no longer needed 

Congress is considering extensive changes in the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951, under which the board 
was created. The Renegotiat ion Act is now scheduled 
to expire Sept. 30, and Congress must decide by then 
whether to keep the law as it is, amend it. or let it 
expire — which would put the ftafcegoiirttitm Board 
out of business. 

Big Year Possible for Farm Output 

Drought conditions in some parts of the nation make 
it difficult to predict 1976 crop plantings, but the 
latest Agriculture Di-partnu-nl estimates indicate a 
banner year for crop*. The department says plantings 
of the four major feed gTains— corn, sorghum, barley, 
and oats — will require 126.1 million acres in 1976, a 
three million acre, two percent increase over last 
year. Corn plantings will be up four percent to 80.6 
million acres. I he biggest corn acreage since 1960. 

Also, the department estimates that durum wheal 
plantings will be up 400,000 acres, or eight percent, 
and spring wheat up 700,000 acres, or five portent 
Cotton plantings are expected to increase 17 percent 
over last year. Soybean plantings, however, are 
slated for a decline of seven percent, with north cen- 
tral farmers turning to corn and southern farmers to 
cotton. 

School Is Planned to Improve 
Federal Buying Practices 

Plana are underway to i?~tabli^h ,i federal institution 
of higher learning to improve government buying 
practices. 

The M-hnnl -a ill he part tit the Federal Procurement 
Institute, which is now being organized as an out- 
growth of recommendations mode by the Commission 
on Government Procurement. 

Hugh E Witt, administrator for federal procure- 
ment policy in the Office of Management and Budget, 
says that the administration hopes to have the insti- 
tute organized and staffed by next fall. 

The in.Ktil.ule will operate .i residi-ritial at.iijemic 
school that will offer courses to prepare military and 
civilian government personnel for top-level buying 
positions. 
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EDITORIAL 



Making Your Voice 
Heard in Washington 



VKMHKRS OF THK AU.HIKK&S < "MM'. MT\ whn fw-J 
they can't make their voices heard in Washing- 
ton can take heart from the outcome of the long 
controversy over common situs picketing legis- 
tat ion. 

Strong leadership of the Chamber of Com- 
in-TTr -.I thi- United States ami other b ttsineae 
organizations turned an apparent major victory 
for big labor into a classic demonstration of 
what business people can accomplish when they 
join forces and fight. 

For nearly .1 quarter century, one of the 
unions' principal goals has been the legalization 
of secondary boycotts in the construction indu.-- 
try. Common situs legislation would enable a 
union with a real or imagined grievance against 
a single employer to shut down an entire project 
where many employers have crew* working. 

Union leaden; watched gleefully as the pick- 
eting bill moved through Congress late last year 
and was sent to President Ford, who had said he 
would -sign it 

In addition to the picketing authority, the bill 
contained other provisions that supposedly 
would improve labor relation* in the construc- 
tion industry. Those provisions had been 
worked out by administration strategists end 
sponsor.* of the bill to win support ufhusiness. as 
wt-lla- lal>'tr, andmek' :1 politically -vilV fur r J 11 
President to sign the legislation 



Wither tin' National Chamber nor it* allies 
in (he fight were fooled by thtit creaky politit.nl 
gimmick of offenng something for everyone. 

National Chamber President Richard L. 
Leaner told President Ford In a letter: "If the 
building trades unions are given the secondary 
boycott power ... we can see no result other 
than a decrease in product ivity and efficiency " 

Dr. Leaner urged the President to reconsider 
hifi decision to sign the bill. 

In iidditiun. the National Chamber urged its 
merniier* Severn I hmes over ■< period »i month? 
to express their continuing opposition to the 
legislation. 

President Ford himself gave an indication of 
the success of the business community's efforts. 
Asked at o news conference how hi* mini was 
going on the issue, he replied: "The last count 
showed something like 620,000 communica- 
tions against the common situs picketing btll and 
something lens than 10.000, a-, I recall, for it " 

Early this year, the President reversed him- 
self and vetoed the bill. 

l')r l.c-htT spike lor tin; buKiin-s- rommuniK 
when he said the veto was "in the overwhel ming 
best interest of both union and nonunion work 
ers and the economy as a whole." 

For all members of the business community 
who rallied to make their views known, it was a 
joh well -done 
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When your prospect isn't a pushover, 
f Urn is good business. 



Sell with film. 

!t can be your foot in the door. 
With a selling movie or a selling slide 
show, you can make tough sales calls 
concise, direct, and interesting 

Film comes with some nice intan- 
gibles, too. Like warmth, drama, and 
memorability Good things to have 
on your side in a tight market. 

Film lets you put together a show 



to match your customers, your | Eastman tod*k Company 
products. And your budget . You don't |^** 640 ' 8 ' fc** 5 * 1 *- I46SO 
need top dollars to get top quality, 
And your presentation can pay for 
itself with a few successful calls. 

For more information, contact an 
AV specialist. Or get 
intouch with us 
We'd like to help, 



3 it 




□ Send me the 2&-pa$e color boolH. VISUM. LOG, 
! winch nptaim how to produce mows and slides for 
I business, and shews how they can wort 
| □ Send mr a *rt of rivr "Film is good busmen" cartewns, 
j Htw far framing 

I Nam* 

Title 

Com|iiirrv 

I Address 



I State. 



.Zip. 



-Oty— 
-f^orw , 



After all I'd heard I decided 
to either quit or smoke True. 



I smoke True. 



,f] Regular 
w . ,1 •' il-.l 




Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



The low tar, low nicotine cigarette. 
Think about it. 



